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FOREWORD 



The Education Subcommittee of the Senate Commit tee on Labor 
and Public Welfare has adopted the policy of bringing together in 
committee print form the annual reports required under educational 
statutes. 



The materials which follow were brought together in the furtherance 
of this policy in order that the members of the subcommittee and 
interested Senators could have immediate access to the recommenda- 
tions of the members of the Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion. My thanks, therefore, on behalf of the subcommittee are extended 
to all those who participated in bringing these valuable insights before 
us. I congratulate them and I can assure them that the counsel given 
will be given careful weight by the subcommittee in the course of our 
consideration of legislation in this area in this Congress. 

I also take this opportunity to extend to Commissioner Howe, Asso- 
ciate Commissioner Grant Venn of the Bureau of Adult, Vocational 
and Library Programs, and to Associate Commissioner Albert L. 
Alford the thanks of the subcommittee for the helpful assistance given 
to it in bringing forth this volmne. 



Chairman , Education Subcommittee. 
Labor and Public Welfare. 



Wayne Morse, 
Senate Committee 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The Bridge Between Man and His Work 



PUBLICATION 1 

Highlights and Recommendations From the 
General Report op the Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education, 1908 

u.s. department op health, education, and welfare 
office of education 



LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



lion. John W. Gardner, 

Secretary of Healthy Education , and Welfare , 
Washington , D.G. 



December 11, 1967. 



Dear Mr. Secretary: I have the honor to submit herewith the 
highlights and recommendations from the report of the Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education, 1968. The Council as authorized 
by the Vocational Education Act of 1968, section 12, was appointed 
by you on November 22, 1966. It has the responsibility of reviewing 
and evaluating current national vocational and technical education 
programs and making a report of its findings and recommendations. 
Members or the Council appreciate the opportunity given them to be 
of service in this project. 

Respectfully yours, 

Martin W. Essex, Chairman . 
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FOREWORD 



Under the provisions of the Vocational Education Act of 10(5 ‘3, 
the Advisory Council on Vocational Education was directed to review 
the administration and status of vocational education programs con- 
ducted under the Vocational Education Act of 1008 and other acts 
and to make recommendations for improvement of vocational educa- 
tion. The Council's report is entitled “Vocational Education: The 
Bridge Between Man and Ilis Work" (publication 2) . “General Report 
of the Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 1008.” 

In order to bring vocational education prominently to the attention 
of a larger segment of the American public, the Council prepared this 
special report of highlights and recommendations, which presents suc- 
cinctly the issues and problems of vocational education within the con- 
text of changing social, educational, and economic conditions. The rec- 
ommendations cited in this special report are condensed versions of 
those cited in the report required by the act of 1008. 

The American public is urged to review this report and to have 
concern for the vocational preparation of youth and adults — those in 
full-time secondary or postsecondary institutions; those in part-time 
upgrading, updating, retraining, or preemployment programs; and 
those whom society has passed by. 

Marxist W. Essex, Chairman. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

THE BRIDGE BETWEEN MAN AND HIS WORK 

In 1963 Congress gave fundamental and philosophical attention to 
vocational education for the first time since 1917. The immediate moti- 
vation Tv as high unemployment among untrained and inexperienced 
youth. However, a longrun impetus was provided by the growing im- 
portance of formal preparation for employment in an increasingly 
technical and sophisticated economy. The Vocational Education Act of 
1963 not only addressed itself to changing manpower requirements but 
endorsed a profound shift in the interpretation of principles of Federal 
support for vocational education. The 1917 Smith- Hughes \ ocational 
Education Act had grown out of the demands of an economy just reach- 
ing industrial maturity. Its primary objective was to meet the needs of 
the labor market. The 1963 act was the product of a growing sensitivity 
to human welfare, and its emphasis was upon the people who needed 
skills rather than upon the occupations which needed skilled people. In 
the place of the previous focus on seven occupational categories as the 
boundaries of federally supported vocational education, the dimensions 
of the new act were the employment-oriented educational needs of vari- 
ous population groups. . . 

The authors of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, recognizing 
the need for flexibility in a rapidly changing society and the difficulties 
of reorienting institutions to keep pace with new demands, built in an 
evaluation system. Part of that evaluation process was the appointment 
in 1966 and each 5 years thereafter of a Vocational Education Advisory 
Council to appraise the results of the act and recommend administra- 
tive and legislative improvements. 

We are the first of those councils, and these highlights and recom- 
mendations are based on our report. 

In conducting the first of what will be a continuing series of evalua- 
tive efforts, this Council faced a number of inherent difficulties we hope 
to spare others in the future. (1) Given the lag between legislative 
authorization and appropriation of funds to support it and the slow- 
ness and inadequacy of the statistical reporting system, we have actu- 
ally appraised only 2 years experience under the act. (2) Given the 
pressures of change and expansion to effectuate the new legislation, 
inadequate advance attention was given to the data and information 
needs of the Council and to the development of a continuing data re- 
porting and analysis system to assure adequate information for evalua- 
tion and decisionmaking, We hope our experience and recommenda- 
tions will lead to better preparation for and more adequate evaluation 
by future Vocational Education Advisory Councils. 

Section I of this report describes the changing social and economic 
environment which has elevated formal preparation for employment 
to a critical level in public policy. Section II reviews the background 

( 1 ) 
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and objectives of the 1963 act and evaluates the accomplishments and 
shortcomings in pursuit of those objectives. Section III describes the 
current status of vocational education. Based on the environmental 
developments and experiences under the 1963 and previous acts, section 
IV sets forth some basic concepts for career development education 
under current and emerging conditions, and section V describes a ^uni- 
fied” system of education for employment based on those concepts. 
Section VI contains our recommendations for improvement in the 1963 
act and for administration of new and changing concepts of education 
for employment. 

I. THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 was one indication of a new 
stage in U.S. economic and social life. It was part of a growing 
recognition that the primary source of income and wealth in the 
worM’s most advanced and complex economy was no longer the 
ownership of real property as it had been in the Nation’s first century, 
or native wit and brawn as it was through most of the second. In the 
few years since the Second World War, a profound change had taken 
place, making formally developed individual talents and skills an 
almost indispensable requirement for successful participation in the 
labor market. 

EDUCATION IN THE PREINDUSTRIAL UNITED STATES 

The change, like most economic occurrences, came about for dual 
reasons of supply and demand, neither of which can be identified 
simply as cause and effect. Education in agrarian America and in the 
early stages of industrialization had two primary functions. The first 
was provision of the basic literacy assumed necessary for meaningful 
participation in democratic processes. The second was acculturation of 
the masses of immigrants of many languages and backgrounds who 
flooded into the new melting pot in one of the greatest migrations in 
history. Beyond those fundamental objectives, education was a “select- 
ing out” process. Its aim was to identify those who aspired to the few 
professional positions in the simple economy and to see them beyond 
the common school into a “high” school preparatoij to a university 
education. The growing economy had ample uses for those without 
formal preparation. To achieve the massive objective of education for 
literate citizenship, public support was advocated for the common 
schools and later the high schools. But it was assumed that sufficient 
numbers of college-educated persons would emerge at their own ex- 
pense. Thus, the educated tended to be a self-perpetuating elite who 
could afford their eduaction because their parents could. 

The land-grant college and agricultural extension system emerged 
from the need for professional competence in an agricultural economy 
which had failed to produce the surplus necessary for higher educa- 
tion. The land-grant colleges, in their “mechanic arts” component, 
also recog niz ed the rudimentary engineering needs of the emerging 
industrial revolution which gained momentum in the years following 
the Civil War. The Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act of 1917 
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represented an advancing stage in the logic of specialization of labor 
wnich was inherent in industrialization. These developments increas- 
ingly demanded formal provision and enhancement of at least a few 
specialized skills. The act’s provision for dominant allotments to voca- 
tmnal agriculture and home economics was probably the necessary 
political price of public assistance to industries still in a minority 
position. The system worked well through the twenties, and enroll- 
ments continued to grow ^through the 1930’s, even though, not inade- 
quate skills, but lack of jobs, was the pervasive problem. 

THE IMPACT OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

The Second World War brought to full fruition the mechanization 
process which gave the United otates the world’s most advanced and 
C0 -+tPIl X inc ^ us ^ rla ^ .economy. With half a world to feed and arm and 
+1 1 tto cream of lts own la bor force committed to military combat, 
alm^t ^ aS ^ orce< ^ ^ ie ear ty 1940’s to multiply its output 

Part of the required manpower came from the Nation’s farms. 
Urban industry had been made possible in part by rising agricultural 
productivity, enabling fewer farmers year by year to feed more and 
more city folk. The massive immigration from 'abroad had supplied 
muscles, and, to a lesser degree, skills, but it had also brought mouths 
? Pirst World War, the U.S. labor force had gained 
sufficient political pqwer to shut off competition from those who 
came with like ambitions but too late. Thereafter, only the manpower 
no longer needed by agriculture, added to normal population in- 
creases, could provide the labor for industrialization. 

For a century outmigration from the farms had been underway but 
at a speed just great enough to be absorbed by growing industry. The 
land-grant colleges and agricultural extension accelerated the growth 
of productivity in agriculture, but industry’s demands were growing 
simultaneously. Only part of the rising output per man in agriculture 
came from better farming methods, increased machinery, and im- 
proved fertilizers and seeds. The very exodus of the surplus labor 
inherent in an 'agricultural economy allowed increases in output per 
man and, consequently, in the income of those remaining. At the same 
time, those who left the farm also found higher productivity and 
incomes in industrial employment. With industry at a rudimentary 
stage, agricultural emigrants, blessed with initiative and ingenuity 
and accustomed to hard physical work, were prime industrial labor. 
At moderate rates of voluntary exodus, those people who tended to 
‘ De _^ ao ^ e aggressive and better prepared moved to the city. 

With that population shift niore than the physical environment 
changed. 1 he extended family unit was compressed to the primary 
family unit of husband, wife, and children. Children were no longer 
introduced to the world of work as family workers under the tutelage 
of their parents. The number of available occupations was vast and 
the possibility of becoming acquainted with most of them slight. The 
gradual entrance to the work force typical of agrarian societies was 

replaced by the sharp entrance and exit points of the industrial work- 
ing life. 
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During the 1930’s, a brief cessation of outmigration and even a 
slight back-to-the-fann movement occurred, but this only stored up 
labor for a more massive emigration and a quick acceleration of agri- 
cultural productivity "with the return of urban opportunities. The 
period also brought protective farm legislation much encouraged 
mechanization and consolidation of farming units and displaced 
thousands of sharecroppers and other marginal farmers who had no 
place to go but cityward. World War II changed the speed and the 
nature of the migration, and ultimately the lot of the migrants. With 
the advent of war production, the tide of the depression reversed. 
Agricultural productivity, which had been increasing at a long-term 
average of about 1 percent per year for decades, suddenly leaped to 
above 5 percent— and stayed there. The launching of the auto industry 
and other industrial booms had been enough previously to attract 
small floodlets of labor from western farms and southern mountains. 
The intense wartime demands were sufficient to attract labor from the 
Deep South as well. It also reached the ranks of the retired and 
housewives who had never before experienced remunerative employ- 
ment. . _ .. 

However, with 10 million prime age men imder arms, the mere 
recruitment of inexperienced workers was not enough. Their muscles 
had to be augmented by machines and their physical strength polished 
by training in sophisticated skills. Almost overnight, school shops 
and laboratories were reequipped, instructors were recruited, and 24- 
liour-a-day vocational instruction began, oriented to skills in national 
as well as local demand. Before the war’s end, the public schools had 
trained 7.5 million people for industrial contribution to the war effort. 

POSTWAR DEVELOPMENTS 

The war ended; the men came home; the older workers reretired. 
But the agricultural emigrants never returned to the farm; many 
women never returned full time to the kitchen. As a reward to those 
who had expended years of their lives in combat — and perhaps to ease 
their reincorporation into the civilian labor force — the GI bill was 
passed. With these events, new and profound changes had occurred 
m the U.S. labor markets. These markets would never be the same 
again. 

Vast accumulations of unspent purchasing power along with stored- 
up demands for goods and services kept the economy operating at 
high, though not forced draft, levels. The Korean conflict delayed the 
inevitable postwar readjustment by another 3 years. But during the 
latter 1950’s, new labor market relationships began to make themselves 
felt. With continuation of price support policies, continued mechaniza- 
tion, and increased awareness of rural-urban income differentials, the 
pace of agricultural productivity and outmigration slackened only 
mildly. For those who remained in agriculture, the heavy capitaliza- 
tion required higher technical skills. On the other hand, urban indus- 
try was no longer forced to make use of any labor it could get. 

The spurt in educational attainment brought the rate of high school 
graduation from 52 percent in 1940 to three-quarters of the appro- 
priate age cohort in 1965. GI bill-trained college graduates and skilled 
workers poured off the education and training assembly lines, and 
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their younger brothers and sisters kept up the increasing trend to 
higher education. Not only could employers choose the better trained 
and educated, but because well-prepared persons were available, a 
technology was designed to use them instead of their poorly trained 
competitors. Postwar wage increases, resulting from the release of 
pent-up pressures, encouraged labor-replacing mechanization. Dis- 
coveries accelerated by war responded to the demands with electronic 
automation. Competition from low-wage countries put a further pre- 
mium on increased productivity. As plants made obsolete by depression 
and war were replaced, smooth work flows required single-floor fac- 
tories rather than the multistoried ones which had to be frequently 
abandoned. Continued prosperity and Federal mortgage insurance 
policies ended the postwar housing shortage in a race to the suburbs. 

Industry followed in search of building space and trained manpower. 

It was generally an economy of high opportunity and high displace- 
ment. 

THE NEW IMMIGRATION 

The inner city places of the new suburbanites were filled, as they 
had been for decades, by new immigrants, but this time there was a 
difference. These were not immigrants from foreign nations of defi- 
cent opportunity; they were migrants from domestic economic and 
geographical sectors of little promise. They had been forced out of 
agriculture by rising mechanization or attracted out by the promise 
of higher urban income. Many of the 2.2 million who left the farm 
between 1950 and 1966 left through the door marked “education” and 
were quickly absorbed into the prosperous mainstream of American 
society. But others lacked that education and were marked as well 
by racial and language barriers. Widespread discrimination then 
blocked them from tantalizing but out-of-reach opportunities. An esti- 
mated 4 million Negroes left the South between 1940 and 1967 and 
headed for the cities of the North and West. In the process, the pro- 
portion of Negroes in city populations doubled to 20 percent over the 
same period. 

In earlier years, low urban birth rates had aided the absorption of 
the surplus farm labor created in part by high rural birth rates. But 
in the postwar “baby boom,” birth rates were high in the cities, too. 

Earlier immigrants had been themselves trapped by the slums, but 
their children had become “Americanized” and had moved on. Because 
of housing discrimination, the Negroes and other minority groups who i! 

were attracted to the cities during and after the war could not follow 
postwar jobs to the suburbs. . il 

The numbers of jobs these migrants could qualify for with their !; 

deficient education and limited experience were declining as a propor- 
tion of all employment. Even those jobs which remained were kept f 

out of reach by inadequate transportation systems. The growing occu- 
pations in the central city were white-collar and professional jobs held ! 

primarily by whites from suburban communities. Many of the remain- j 

mg service jobs were poorly paid and unattractive but still fewer in 
number than those seeking them. Thus, the new migrants, forced out I 

by the continued centrifugal force of agricultural technology, were 
trapped in what became central city ghettoes. Cut off from jobs, they 
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were left to the not so tender mercies of welfare systems which often 
seemed better designed to punish than to aid the poor. All too often, 
desertion of an able-bodied but unemployed male was required as the 
price of assistance to the family. 

Most of the immigrants arrived with the triple educational handi- 
caps of segregated, southern, and rural schools, with their children 
unprepared for the postwar education binge. Their skin color (or 
language barriers in the case of Mexican-Americans and Puerto 
Kicans) and lack of skills locked them in. With education-conscious 
parents flowing to the suburbs and the financial base for school sup- 
port following, the inner city schools were deteriorating as their job 
became more difficult. Soon those who needed the best schools had the 
worst. It was no longer sufficient to “Americanize” the immigrant. He 
was already American. What he needed were the skills which these 
inner city schools had never been equipped to supply. Lack of educa- 
tion was only one of many handicaps or the ghetto resident. Its avail- 
ability could not solve all his problems, but there was no solution in 
its absence. 

Educationally all was not well outside the growing ghettoes either. 
All those displaced by agricultural productivity and declining em- 
ployment in nonurban industries like mining and railroading did not 
become urban poor. Many remained in rural depression. Though 30 
percent of Americans still live in rural areas, only one-fourth are en- 
gaged in agriculture and they are 43 percent of the total poor. Their 
inadequate schools became relatively worse as suburban schools pro- 
gressed and rural areas stagnated and lost leadership. There was little 
or no job preparation for rural youth or adults except in the agricul- 
ture which needed them least. The suburban schools modified their 
old selecting out” traditions only moderately, broadening their objec- 
tives to include a high school education for all, but acting as if all were 
college bound. In cities of moderate size, a tradition of good vocational 
education continued, though often marked by racial discrimination 
m some parts of the country. 

. A s a generalization, in the rural areas, vocational education was 
limited in content; in the large central cities it was poor in aualitv : 
in big city suburbs it hardly existed. 1 v 5 

ECONOMIC AND EDUCATION POLICY IN THE FIFTIES 

These trends were aggravated by two policies of the 1050’s : efforts 
to restrain inflation led to economic growth rates slower than those 
necessary to simultaneously offset rising productivity and absorb a 
growing labor force. The economy which had grown at nearly 5 per- 
cent per year between 1947 and 1953, grew only 2.4 percent per year 
from 1954 to 1960. The low birth rate during the 1930’s restrained the 
pressures during the 1950’s; but even then, with the labor force grow- 
ing at an average of over 1 percent per year and output per manhour 
growing at nearly 3 percent per year on the average, unemployment 
could only rise. And it did— -creeping upward over each of the three 
recessions which marked the latter 1950’s. A national economy which 
now had to run faster just to stand still, really wasn’t trying. In each 
recession it was the undereducated, inexperienced, unskilled, and the 
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victims of discrimination who were the “last in and first out” and 
who bore the brunt of unemployment. 

The other policy was rising support, particularly Federal support, 
of higher education. It contributed to the educational opportunities 
of many, but made labor market competition tougher for those who 
lacked it. The rationale for the G.I. bill was replaced by international 
competition with the Soviet Union. By achieving nuclear weaponry 
and by grasping an early lead in space exploration, the U.S.S.B. 
demonstrated and unexpected scientific and engineering potential. 
The U.S. reaction was to make science, engineering, and technology 
primary objectives and “education for excellence” the motto. The 
National Science Foundation and the National Defense Education 
Act were the legislative vehicles at the Federal level. For the Nation 
as a whole, the budget for higher education increased from $750 mil- 
lion in 1940 to $4.5 billion in 1960, and the budget for all education, 
from $3.3 billion to $22 billion oyer the same years. 

In spite of a minor broadening of vocational education in 1946, 
preparation for the occupations had low status. In 1954, abolition ot 
Federal aid to vocational education was even seriously recommended to 
the administration. This occurred at a time when female participa- 
tion in the labor force was on a long steady rise and the labor force 
participation of males remained almost constant. Thus almost the en- 
tire population entered the labor market at some time during their 
lives and needed skills for employment. The title II of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946, Health Amendment Act of 1956, included pro- 
vision of practical nurse education and was the only Federal recogni- 
tion of training for women during this period. It was a very profitable 
investment indeed. 

Just as rising productivity freed labor from agriculture for in- 
dustrial purposes, continued, rises in industrial productivity allowed 
fulfillment of most of the basic needs for goods and left labor available 
for services. Tims the period was marked by a continuing shift from 
a primarily blue-collar and agriculture, goods-producing economy 
toward a predominance of white-collar and service employment. Thus, 
a changing industrial and occupational mix and a more sophisticated 
technology, sparked rapid growth in the occupations requiring the 
longest training time and the most advanced skills. At the same time 
the proportion of skilled blue-collar jobs declined while that of many 
relatively low-skilled service jobs grew. 
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Figure 1 CHANGE IN DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT BY MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP, 
1947-66 
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Source! Manpower Report of tho President# April 1966* 



REASSESSMENT* IN THE SIXTIES 

All of these trends continued through the 1950’s, blit they converged 
and were brought forcefully to the public’s consciousness in the early 
1960’s. The immediate factors were the emergence of unemployment as 
a key public issue for the first time since the 1930's ; the influx into the 
labor force of the postwar baby crop ; and the growing demands of 
minority groups for equal rights, equal oportunities, and equal results. 
Unemployment in the third post-Korean recession exceeded 8.1 per- 
cent (unadjusted for seasonality) in February 1961, cutting deeply 
enough into the politically potent segment of the labor force to demand 
and to get action. ‘Whether the primary cause of unemployment was 
slow economic growth and a deficient rate of job creation or inadequate 
skills in an economy of abundant but high level employment opportu- 
nities became a topic of intensive debate. These discussions focused 
attention on preparation for employment and the need for remedial 
training programs. 

As a resumption of economic growth plucked the experienced un- 
employed from the labor market, attention shifted to the flood of youth 
who, though better prepared educationally on the average than those 
already in the labor force, were entering too rapidly for quick absorp- 
tion. Negro organizations which had congealed around equal access to 
education, public facilities, and the vote recognized that, without jobs 
and income, “rights” had little operational meaning. Deficient educa- 
tion in rural depressed areas and urban slums was among the many 
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obstacles to realistic employment prospects. Numerous remedial man- 
power and antipoverty programs were introduced : the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, the community work and training pro- 
gram, the Job Corps, the Neighborhood Youth Corps, the work ex- 
perience and training program, and others. Each was intended to solve 
some portion of the emerging crises but all stumbled over each other in 
the process. 

Youth unemployment was triple the general unemployment rate; the 
rate for Negro youth doubled that. Measures of fighting ghetto and 
depressed area unemployment were unsatifactory, since even in pros- 
perous 1966, urban slums experienced unemployment, rates averaging 
over 10 percent and reaching as high as 16 percent. Adding the under- 
employed and those involuntarily out of the labor force developed a 
“subemployment rate” averaging over one-third. The underemploy- 
ment and low incomes in rural backwaters were equally depressing. 

When the key role of education and training became widely recog- 
nized, the schools came in for more than their share of criticism. Ironic- 
ally, in many ways their problems resulted from their successes. Of the 
three out of four American youth graduating from high school, ap- 
proximately half were going on to higher education and half of these 
were completing college. One result was a mobile, adaptable labor 
force which w T as the envy of other industrial as well as developing 
countries. But too little was being done to prepare for employment the 
majority whose formal education did not exceed the secondary level. 
The most serious problem was that the availability of large numbers of 
relatively well-educated people simultaneously, encouraged the de- 
velopment of a sophisticated technology requiring higher education 
and skills and, therefore, enabling employers to demand and obtain 
these skills (table 1). Those lacking education or training, or those 
whose education was obtained in defective or inadequate rural and 
ghetto schools, were simply left behind. 

TABLE 1.— THE CHANGING EDUCATIONAL PATTERN OF MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 1952 AND 1965 



Percentage distribution of ecfucatlbnal attainment 



Major occupational group 



Less than 
8 years 



8 to 11 
years 



12 yoars 



13 to 15 
years 



16 years 
or more 





1952 


1965 


1952 


1965 


1952 


19d5 


1952 


1965 


1952 


All white-collar 


........ 4.9 


2.8 


22.7 


16.0 


37.5 


40.1 


15.7 


16.7 


19.2 


Professional and technical 


6 


.8 


6.5 


4.3 


16.1 


18,9 


21.4 


17.1 


55.4 


Managerial and kindred 


9.8 


6.0 


32.4 


23.4 


33.6 


36; 9 


13.2 


16.0 


11.1 


Clerical and sales 


4.1 


2.3 


24.8 


19.4 


49.7 


54. 7 


14.5 


16.9 


6.9 


All blue-collar 


24.8 


16.8 


48.1 


43.5 


22.2 


33.3 


3.8 


5.2 


1.0 


Craftsmen 


17. 7 


12.0 


47.9 


40.6 


27.2 


37.9 


5.7 


7.5 


1.4 


Operatives 


25.3 


17.1 


50.1 


45.7 


20.9 


32,5 


3.1 


3.8 


.7 


Laborers 


42. 6 


28.4 


40.9 


42.4 


13.8 


23.9 


1.7 


4.3 


1.0 


Farm 


42.5 


30.8 


38.0 


40.7 


14.4 


22.3 


3.6 


4.5 


1.5 


Service 


30.7 


17.6 


43.4 


42.9 


19.7 


31.8 


4.4 


6.3 


1.8 



1965 



24.4 

58.9 

17.7 

6.7 

1.2 

2.0 

.8 

1.0 

1.6 

1.4 



Source: Johnston, Denis and Hamel, Harvey, "Educational Attainment of Workers In March 19615." Monthly Labor Re* 
view, Washington, D.C., March 1966, 
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TABLE 2.— EMPLOYMENT BY MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP, 1964, AND PROJECTED REQUIREMENTS, 1975 i 



Major occupation group 


1964 

Number 

(in 

millions) 


Per- 

cent 


1975 

Number 

(in 

millions) 


Per- 

cent 


Percent 

change, 

1964-75 


Total employment 




100.0 

i 


88.7 


100.0 


26 


White-collar workers 




44.2 


42.8 


48.3 


38 


Professional, technical, and kindred workers 


8.6 


12.2 


13.2 


14.9 


54 


Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 


7.5 


10.6 


9.2 


10.4 


23 


Clerical and kindred workers 


10.7 


15.2 


14.6 


16.5 


37 


Salesworkors 




6.3 


5.8 


6.5 


30 


Blue-collar workers 


25.5 


36.3 


29. 9 


33.7 


17 


Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 


9.0 


12.8 


11.4 


12.8 


27 


Operatives and kindred workers 


12.8 


18.4 


14.8 


16.7 


15 


Laborers, except farm and mine 


3.6 


5.2 


3.7 


4.2 


< 2 > 


Service workers 


9.3 


13.2 


12.5 


14.1 


31 


Farmers and farm managers, laborers, and foreme 


4.4 


6.3 


3.5 


3.9 


-25 



1 Projections assume a national unemployment rate of 3 percent in 1975. 

2 Less than 3 percent. 

Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals, 
qufromonts^'^ Bureau °* ^ a ^ or Statistics, “America's Industrial and Occupational Manpower Re- 

On© graphic illustration is the following set of facts: Of a little 
over 1.1 million youths who graduated from high school and entered 
the labor force in June 1965, 12.4 percent were unemployed the follow- 
ing October. Of these, only 108,000 were nonwhite, but their unem- 
ployment rate was 27 percent. Of the 304,000 who left high school 
short of graduation, only 183,000 or 60 percent were in the labor force 
in October and their unemployment rate was 20.3 percent. Only 52 
percent of the 57,000 nonwhite dropouts entered the labor force, but 
their unemployment experience was no worse than that of the non- 
white high school graduates. 

It was in this milieu that the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
was developed. The Federal commitment to vocational education had 
been small (a little over $50 million in 1962). State, local, as well 
as Federal educational efforts emphasized the needs of the politically 
influential one out of six who would achieve a college education. Econo- 
mists had discovered in the postwar period that education and train- 
ing were key elements in explaining the process of economic growth. 
At the same time ? the prospects were for continued expansion of those 
occupations requiring the most preparation and the relative decline 
of those within the reach of the undereducC 'd and undertrained. 

The time had arrived when all workers would need some kind of 
special training for a successful working life. Yet less than one-half 
of the noncollege trained labor force had any formal training for 
their jobs. 

Salable skills in the new environment demanded intellectual as well 
as manipulative content. It was also an environment in which social 
and. political equality demanded realistically equal economic oppor- 
tunities and results. For many these were achievable only through 
compensatory education and training. It was toward these dimlv per- 
ceived goals that the Vocational Education Act of 1963, the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, and other Federal legislation 
supporting State and local education were aimed. 
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II. THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 

President John F. Kennedy took office in January 1961 convinced 
that the high level of unemployment was the mo 9 t serious domestic- 
problem facing the Nation. One of his first acts was to direct the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to appoint a Panel of 
Consultants on Vocational Education. As he told the Congress on 
February 20, 1961 : 

The National Vocational Education Acts, first enacted by 
the Congress in 1917 and subsequently amended, have pro- 
vided a program of training for industry, agriculture, and 
other occupational areas. The basic purpose of our vocational 
education effort is sound und sufficiently broad to provide a 
basis for meeting future needs. However, the teclinological 
changes which have occurred in all occupations call for a 
review and reevaluation of these acts, with a view toward 
their modernization. 

FINDINGS OF THE PANEL OF CONSULTANTS 

. After deliberating for more than a year, Panel members were con- 
vinced that two principal failures of vocational education restricted 
its ability to match the requirements of the fast-changing economy 
and technology to the vocational needs and desires of individuals": 
(1) Lack of sensitivity to changes in the labor market and (2) lack 
of sensitivity to the needs of various segments of the population. 
More specifically, the Panel identified the following limitations : 

1. Compared with existing and projected needs of the labor force, 
enrollments of in-school and out-of-school youths and adults were too 
small. 

2. Service to the urban population, with an enrollment rate of 18 
percent in the high schools of the large cities, was grossly insufficient. 

3. Most schools did not provide efficient placement services, and few 
schools had organized programs for systematic followup of students 
after graduation or placement. 

4. Programs for high school youths were limited in scope and avail- 
ability ; about one-half of the high schools offering trade and industrial 
education had four or fewer programs, most of which involved a nar- 
row range of occupations; high schools failed to provide training 
programs for groups or families of occupations. 

6. Research and evaluation programs were neglected. 

6. Adequate vocational education programs for youth with special 
needs were lacking; in many respects, vocational education had become 
as selective as academic education with regard to accepting students. 

7. In many States, youths and adults did not have significant oppor- 
tunities for postsecondary vocational instruction; currieulums tended 
to concentrate on the “popular” technologies, particularly electronics; 
insufficient funds and restrictive Federal legislation inhibited the de- 
velopment of certain types of programs, such as office occupations. 

8. There was a lack of initiative and imagination in exploring new 
occupational fields. Severe limitations existed in regard to related 
training for apprentices, such as adequate classrooms and appropriate 
instructional equipment; craftsmen used as teachers for related train- 
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ing and skill training of apprentices and journeymen were not afforded 
adequate opportunities to learn modem instructional methods. 

9. Many school districts were too small to provide diversified curricu- 
lurns or proper supervision of vocational teaching activities. 

10. Curriculum and instructional materials had not been developed 
for many of the new occupations. 1 

In its recommendations, the Panel recognized that the legislation 
under which vocational education had been operating since 1917 was 
responsible, to a large degree, for the slow responses to the changes in 
the labor market. The programs for which Federal funds were avail- 
able represented a very narrow part of the total spectrum of occupa- 
tions. The Panel also charged that the leadership in the area of 
vocational education had not shown sufficient imagination and initia- 
tive to adapt vocational education to the new challenges of a fast- 
changing economy. 

PROVISIONS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 

Most of the changes recommended by the Panel were enacted by Con- 
gress into the Vocational Education Act of 1963. Of all the Panel’s 
recommendations, two conceptual changes were most important. The 
first was the concept that vocational education must be redirected from 
training in a few selected occupational categories to preparing all 
groups of the community for their place in the world of work, regard- 
less of occupation. Secondly, the Panel insisted that vocational educa- 
tion must become responsive to the urgent needs of persons with special 
difficulties preventing them from succeeding in a regular vocational 
program. 

The other recommendations of the Panel recognized that, in order to 
carry out these two major concepts, redirection and reorganization of 
many services were essential, including research, teacher education, 
school construction, with a new relationship between the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the States, and the local communities. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 declared that the purpose of 
the Federal grants to the States was to develop an adequate vocational 
education system “so that persons of all ages in all communities of the 
State * * * will have ready access to vocational training or retraining 
which is of high quality, which is realistic in the light of actual or 
anticipated opportunities for gainful employment, and which is suited 
to their needs, interest, and ability to benefit from such training.” 

Vocational education was to be regarded as a unified program instead 
of a number of separate programs identified as vocationaf agriculture, 
home economics, trade and industries, distributive education, and so 
forth. The new definition of vocational education in the act specifically 
incorporated basic aiid general education as a prerequisite for useful 
vocational education by including “instruction related to the occupa- 
tion for which the student is being trained or necessary for him to 
benefit from such training .” [Italic^ supplied.] The new Federal 
funds — four times the amount authorized by the Smith-Hughes and 

1 Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, "Education for a Changing World of 
Work," Report of the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, 1963, pp. 206-214. 
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George-Barden Acts— could be .used for programs preparing individ- 
uals for gainful employment in any noriprpfessional occupation. 

The 1963 law provided Federal funds to serve these four groups : (1) 
Persons who attended secondary schools; (2) .persons who .want to 
extend their vocational education beyond the .high school level; and 
such persons who have left high school before completion but are avail- 
able for full-time vocational education before entering the labor mar- 
ket; (3) persons who are already in the labor market— employed, un- 
deremployed, or unemployed — and need further training to hold their 
jobs, to advance in their jobs, or to find suitable and meaningful em- 
ployment; and (4), for the first time, “persons who have academic, 
socioeconomic, or other handicaps that prevent them from succeeding 
in the regular vocational education program.” The 1963 law authorized 
Federal grants, the construction of area vocational schools, various 
ancillary services and activities, work-study programs, and construc- 
tion and operation of residential vocational schools. 

For the first time, Federal funds were set aside for research in voca- 
tional education. Ten percent of the total funds appropriated for each 
fiscal year were earmarked for grants to pay part of the cost of research 
and training programs as well as experimental, developmental, and 
pilot programs. A National Advisory Committee on Vocational Edu- 
cation was established, along with, similar State committees, to enable 
vocational education experts and representatives from management, 
labor, and the general public to participate in the planning and admin- 
istration of these programs. One of the responsibilities of the States 
under the State plan, which the Commissioner of Education had to 
approve before granting Federal funds, was the requirement to re- 
view periodically the vocational education programs, thereby adjust- 
ing them to both current and projected manpower needs and job op- 
portunities. Resources of vocational educators and the State employ- 
ment services were to be combined in determining labor market needs 
and placing vocational graduates. 

Less far-reaching but still important changes were several amend- 
ments to the, Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts : 

— States .were permitted to transfer funds between categories and 
between the various laws. 

— The definition of vocational agriculture was broadened to include 
training for any occupation related to agriculture in which knowl- 
edge and skills of agricultural subjects are required. 

— 10 percent of the allocations for home economics had to be used in 
training for gainful employment in any occupation which re- 
quired knowledge and skills in home economics. 

— Funds allotted for trade and industrial education could be used 
for vocational education of young people in high schools without 
the limitation that at least 50 percent of the time be spent in spe- 
cific occupational preparation. 

— Funds could be used for full-time training of high school students 
for an occupation in the distributive trades. 

— Area vocational education programs became permanent. 

— Practical nurses’ training programs became permanent and were 
extended to include other health occupations. 
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In many respects the Vocational Education Act of 1963 provided a 
otaily new orientation for vocational education and the opportunity 
for greater flexibility in pursuing it. In eliminating the designated oc- 
cupational categories, it became possible to offer instruction in all 
occupational fields. The way was cleared for making vocational educa- 
tion available to all persons in all communities, with particular em- 

coiiditimi 1 s ^ )ecia ^ neec ^ s youths who live in underprivileged 

IMPLEMENTING THE ACT 



The 1963 act did not become operative until 1965. Therefore, any 
evaluation of its accomplishments must consider the short span of its 
actual operation. 

Our primary task is evaluating implementation of the two major 
changes contained m the new act. Is vocational education now offering 
programs for all groups in the community, or is it preparing only 
some for selected occupations? Is vocational education now reaching 
the group of young people who are kept from acquiring occupational 
skills because of socioeconomic handicaps? Unfortunately, the data 
collection and program evaluation system is inadequate at all levels — 
h ederal, fetate, and local. Therefore, our judgment is based on limited 
data, augmented by our own experience and observations. 



Groups and Occupations Served 

Table 3 shows a sharp increase in the number of students enrolled in 
vocational education programs since fiscal year 1964. During fiscal year 
iyb7 > nearly T million persons attended vocational education classes 
ifts!f 10r i m federal grants. This is 50 percent more than in 

1904, when 4.6 million persons were enrolled. However, in evaluating 
this enrollment increase it must be understood that Federal funds for 
office occupations were provided for the first time in the 1963 act and 
first reported m 1965. This category accounted for. an additional en- 
ySJSK* of 730 ^04 persons in that year. In 1966, this jumped to 
1,238,043, or one-fifth of the total enrollment in the year. Fifty percent 
of the 1966 total were high school students, 42 percent were adults, 7 
percent were postsecondary students, and less than 1 percent were per- 
sons with special needs (table 4) . 1 

TABLE 3.— TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, FISCAL YEARS 1960-67 



Fiscal year Total enrollment Percentage Increase 



1960. 

1961. 

1962. 

1963. 

1964. 

1965. 

1966. 

1967. 



3,768,149 
3,855, 564 
4,072,677 
4,217,198 
4, 566,390 
5,430,611 
6,070,059 
1 6,880, 000 



2.3 
5.6 
3.5 

8.3 
18.9 
11.8 
13.3 



1 Projected. 

Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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rABLE 4. — VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ENROLLMENT SUMMARY 1 , BY. OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY AND EDUCATIONAL 

LEVEL, FISCAL YEARS 1964-661 

FISCAL YEAR 1964 ' 





Total ■ 


Secondary 


Post- 

secondary 


Adult 


Special 

needs 


Agriculture 

Distributive occupation 

Health occupation 

Home economics 

Technical occupation - 

Trades and industrial 


860, 605 
334, 126 
59, 006 
.. 2,022,138 
.. 221,241 

..M,069,274 


501,819 
55, 132 
5, 478 
1,308, 453 
20,755 
249, 119 


2 92,907 
2, 688 
41,698 
1,652 
71,824 
53,633 


265, 879 . 
276,306 . 
11,830 . 
712, 033 , 
128,662 . 
766, 513 . 




Total 


.. 4,566,390 


2,140,756 


264,402 


2,161,223 . 




1 Data furnished by the Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Office of Education. 

2 Reported as adult preparatory. 

1 Includes 1,614 enrolled in fisheries occupation. 








FISCAL YEAR 1966 








Agriculture 

Distributive occupation 

Health occupation 

Home economics 

Office occupation 

Technical occupation 

Trades and industrial 


.. 907,354 

420,426 
.. 83,677 

.. 1,897,670 
.. 1,238,043 
.. 253,838 

.. 1,269,051 


510,279 

101,728 

9,793 

1,280,254 

798,368 

28,865 

318,961 


5,987 
15,833 
36,496 
2,652 
165,439 
100, 151 
115, 539 


390,388 

301,116 

37,065 

602,363 

271,149 

124,730 

803,901 


700 

1,749 

323 

12,401 

3,087 

92 

. 30,650 


Total 


6,070,059 


3,048,248 


442,097 


2,530,712 


49,002 



Compared with fiscal year 1964, the number of high school students 
in 1966 rose by 42 percent, postsecondary students by 70 percent, and 
adults by 17 percent. Prior to the 1963 act, Federal funds were not 
available for training youths with special needs. 

By occupational category — 31 percent of all persons were enrolled 
in home economics in 1966, 21 percent in trades and industries, 20 
percent in office occupations, 15 percent in agriculture, 7 percent in 
distributive occupations, 4 percent in technical occupations, and 1.5 
percent in health occupations. 

The increase in the enrollment in the seven categories of occupations 
can be summarized as follows: 

Agriculture . — Enrollments in vocational agriculture increased about 
5 percent between 1964 and 1966. The increase in agriculture was 
due, in large part, to the broadened purposes of the 1963 act which 
included training for any occupation requiring knowledge and skill 
in agricultural subjects. 

More than one-half of the students trained for occupations in agri- 
culture in 1966 were enrolled in high schools, and more than 40 percent 
were adults; 1966 data indicate that about 12 percent of the enroll- 
ments were in programs for off-farm occupations. Tlie increasing 
complexity of modem farming has caused an increase in enrollments 
of adults and young farmers, especially in the area of farm business 
management. There has also been a considerable development of spe- 
cialized programs involving agriculture. Such programs as ornamental 
horticulture and retail floristiy are rapidly developing in the urban 
areas. 

Distributive occupations . — Enrollments in distributive programs 
increased 25 percent in 1966 compared with 1964. Increases were stimu- 
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lated by the provision in the 1963 act authorizing preemployment 
instruction and by the continued expansion of the cooperative educa- 
tion programs. Only one-fourth of the students in 1966 were enrolled 
in high schools ; almost three- fourths were adults. 

Health occupations. — National attention has been focused on the 
serious need for qualified personnel in the health occupations, and 
enrollments in health occupation programs increased 41 percent be- 
tween 1964 and 1966. This increased enrollment, however, still falls 
far short of meeting the actual need. 

Home economics. — Official data show enrollment in home economics 
decreasing by approximately 5 percent between 1964 and 1966. How- 
ever, the indicated decline was apparently the result of reporting 
problems. Even accepting the official figure, the enrollments in this 
category still represent 31 percent of the total vocational education 
enrolments. Through the influence of the 1963 act which limited sup- 
port to programs designed for gainful employment, there has been 
some redirection of efforts to develop such programs. However, the 
1963 Act did not affect the allocation of 90 percent of the funds through 
the Smith-Hughes or George-Barden Acts. Of the total enrollment, 
two-thirds were high school students and one-third adults. 

Office occupations. — Office occupations were included for the first 
time in vocational education under the 1963 act. Most schools have of- 
fered limited courses and programs in this field in the past. Therefore, 
the enrollment increases are not necessarily limited to those now 
receiving vocational education who did not formerly receive vocational 
preparation. Support through the yocational Educational Act of 1963 
has encouraged many office occupations classes to be reoriented to more 
direct preparation for employment. It has also provided the resources 
for leadership and curriculum development. Two out of three office 
occupation students attended high school, one out of five were adults, 
and 13 percent were in postsecondary schools. 

T echnical occupations . — Technical education enrollments increased 
about 15 percent between 1964 and 1966. Considerable attention has 
been focused upon the serious need for technicians in the labor force. 
However, this category represents only 4 percent of the vocational 
education enrollments. In 1966, one-half of the persons enrolled in 
technical education programs were adults and 40 percent were student s 
at postsecondary schools. 

Trades and industries. — Enrollments in trades and industries pro- 
grams were increased by about 20 percent in 1966 over 1964. Programs 
within this category represent a broad range of occupations. Increased 
demands for goods and services and a continuing shortage of skilled 
craftsmen have caused many schools to develop and emphasize pro- 
grams in this category. * * 

> After many years of decline and standstill, the number of appren- 
tices is now rising. On December 31, 1966, there were 207,511 appren- 
tices in training as compared with 163,318' on December 31, 1963. Re- 
lated instruction for apprentices offered at vocational high schools 
contributes to the increase of trades and industries students. 

Two-thirds of the persons enrolled in trades and industries pro- 
grams were adults, and only one-fourth were high school students. 
Less than 10 percent of the persons in this group attended a post- 
secondary school. 
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Enrollment by educational level has developed as follows : 

Secondary schools.— At the high school level, enrollments tended 
to concentrate in home economics, agriculture, and office occupations. 
Eighty-four percent of the students at this level enrolled in these three 
categories in 1964. Total enrollment at the secondary level increased 
43 percent between 1964 and 1966. On a national basis about one in 
four secondary school students (grades 9 to 12) was enrolled in voca- 
tional programs. The basic gain for 1966 over 1965 was in office occu- 
pations, which were reported for the first time for 1965. 

Postsecondary schools. — Enrollments in postsecondary vocational 
programs rose by more than 150 percent between 1964 and 1966. How- 
ever, enrollment at postsecondary schools still constituted only 7 per- 
cent of the total number of vocational students, and postsecondary 
students were less than 4 percent of the population aged 18 to 21. 
Almost nine out of 10 students were trained in office occupations, in 
trades and industries, and in technical programs. Because vocational 
education at the postsecondary level is a recent development in many 
parts of the country, there is a great variation among States. 

Adults. — While adults participating in part-time extension courses 
accounted for 42 percent of the total vocational enrollments, their 
number increased only 14 percent between 1964 and 1966. Excluding the 
apparently declining home economics enrollment, the increase was 
one-tliird. Adult enrollments amounted to less than 3 percent of the 
25- to 65-year-age group. Almost 6 out of 10 adults were enrolled 
in home economics and trades and industries.' 

It is significant to note that with attention focused upon continuing 
education and the need for adult training and retraining, this cate- 
gory has shown the lowest percentage increase. 

Persons with special needs. — Enrollments in this group amounted 
to only 1 percent of the total vocational enrollment. Of the 49,000 per- 
sons in special programs, two-thirds were trained in occupations re- 
lating to trades and industries and one- fourth in home economics. In 
1965 20 States reported no enrollments in this category, and 11 States 
still reported no enrollments in 1966. Enrollments of persons with 
special needs in vocational education were increased from 26,000 in 
1965 to 49,000 in 1966. However, this number represented only a small 
portion of the population which should be served. 

Summary 

The enrollment data indicate that more persons were being prepared 
for work through vocational education programs than prior to the 
enactment of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. In 1966, 31 per- 
sons per 1,000 of the total population were trained or retrained for an 
occupation in a federally funded program as compared with 21 persons 
per 1,000 in 1961. 

While in the school year 1963-64, ope out of five high school students 
was enrolled in vocational training, in the year 1965-66, the ratio rose 
to one out of four students. However, the largest part of this increase 
must be credited to the new office occupations category. From 1964 
(no office education included) to 1966 (office education included) en- 
rollment rose by 1,504,000 students of whom 1,238,000 were persons 
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who were trained in a business occupation. There is no way of know- 
ing how many comprised a net addition to the enrollment in office 
education and how many simply represented a shift in accounting from 
sole State and local support to the Federal grant-in-aid program. Of 
the remaining increase of 266,000 persons— 6 percent from 1964 to 
1966 — 200,000 were trained in trades and industries occupations. 

From 1964 to 1966, the number of vocational students in postsecond- 
ary Schools rose by 907,000. Of these 907,000 students, 798,000 took 
training in business education. Of the remaining 109,000 persons, 
70,000 students were enrolled in a. trades and industries course. 

On© cannot escape the conclusion that the growth in enrollment^ 
particularly at the nigh school level, reflects to a large degree the in- 
clusion of persons who were not formerly counted as vocational 
students. Apparently, the breakthrough for training more persons for 
more occupations is yet to come. 

As already indicated no evaluative data are available to ascertain 
whether the programs offered to the increased student population 
have given the proper emphasis to the occupations for which suitable 
jobs are available. 

Unfortunately, reporting by broad occupational categories does 
not reflect the development of new programs to meet new needs. There 
is, however, some evidence of redirection of vocational education. In 
agriculture the development of off-farm programs, and the gainful 
occupations programs developed in home economics reflect redirection. 
Another example of this redirection is the transfer of funds from the 
occupational categories contained in the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Bar den Acts to the overall vocational purposes provided in the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963. These transferred funds amounted to 
$2 million in 1965 and over $16 million in 1966 (including $200,000 
transferred from the 1963 act to the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden Acts).. However, the major emphasis appears to stress con- 
tiimation of existing programs. 

There is little evidence of much effort to develop programs in 
areas where critical manpower shortages exist. Examples are low 
enrollments in health occupations and technical programs. While 
the annual percentage gains in enrollments are quite large, the actual 
number of persons enrolled in these programs is extremely small in 
view of potential labor needs. It is also significant to note that these 
two programs are primarily postsecondary. 

An apparent cause of low enrollments in these two categories is the 
restricted number of available programs. For instance, few programs 
have been developed for the broad range of health occupations. They 
have been primarily limited to vocational nursing and dental assisting. 
In view of the demand for medical skills, failure to inaugurate such 
programs is surprising. 

Technical education programs have also been severely limited. It 
would appear that electronics programs have been heavily stressed, 
closely followed by programs in drafting and design. However, there 
is presently. considerable need for programs extending over a wide 
range of technical occupations. Greater interrelation is needed be- 
tween secondary and postsecondary technical programs to prepare 
students for “career ladders.” This cooperation would enable tlie high 
schools to serve in part as feeder programs, thus reducing the dupli- 
cation and overlap between the two levels. 
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^ e must allow more time, and we need more experience and data 
%S?TF ,?* achievements of the Vocational Education Act of 
l Jbd in behalf of those occupations most in demand in the labor market, 
ilowever, signs of redirection, as provided in the 1963 act, are clearly 
discernible. Office education is now accepted as an integral part of 
vocational education. Training in off-farm occupations is becoming 
a Showing part of agricultural education. Preparing for gainful 
occupations in home economics is now included in the program of a 
steadily rising number of schools. New occupations are being added to 
the programs offered in trades and industries. 

. Turning from occupations to groups to be served, the relatively low 
increase in adult enrollments is in large part caused by lack of local 
matching funds. It is also probably true that lack of local leadership 
prevents development of additional programs of sufficient quality to 
convince industry of the value of vocational education in retraining 
and upgrading their personnel. Many of these leaders have been 
drawn off to postsecondary programs, and many of the remainder 
have devoted their time to secondary school programs. In secondary 
schools, the growth in enrollment is still far behind the needs of the 
young people who should benefit from vocational education. More 
than one-half of the students still are being trained in the fields of 
agriculture and home economics, with less than 5 percent moving 
into fast-developing service and technical fields. 

The number of persons enrolled in postsecondary vocational pro- 
grams is still very small. The emphasis of the 1963 act in this area 
apparently has not been taken seriously. The growth of community 
and junior colleges and technical institutes has been substantial, al- 
though there are still many States that have not built postsecondary 
schools into their educational systems. However, there is no proof that 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963 has directly affected the develop- 
ment of postsecondary schools. 

The special need of those who cannot succeed in a regular vocational 
program is still being largely ignored or neglected by the educational 
community. This group requires special programs and resources which 
take time to develop and implement. There is little indication that the 
problem is bemg faced. 

There are several reasons for the slow implementation of this major 
new challenge m the Vocational Education Act of 1963 : 

—Manpower Development and Training Act and Economic Oppor- 
tumtyAct programs offer remedial help with little or no matching 
of Federal funds, even though their total enrollment capacity is 
severely limited. 

There are still administrators in vocational education who regard 
programs for youths with special difficulties as merely remedial 
and not as the responsibility of the regular vocational education 



irogram. 



-Since such programs are new in many States, State leaders in voca- 
tional education need assistance in setting up the proper machinery 
for training persons with special needs. (To overcome doubt, ex- 
change of successful experiences and programs is vitally impor- 
tant. ) 



The U.S. Office of Education has not given effective support and 
leadership to this provision in the 1963 act. The program is greatly 
understaffed. The Office of Education has not developed models 
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or offered effective assistance to State and local agencies to dispel 
existing confusion as to what constitutes an effective program. 

According to the U.S. Department of Labor, 2 82 percent of the white 
high school graduates in 1965 entered the labor force, as did 79 per- 
cent of the nonwhites. This difference between the two groups is rela- 
tively insignificant. But, while 11 percent of the white youths were un- 
employed m 1965, the number ox unemployed nonwhites w T as more 
than double (27 percent). Why were so many of the high school stu- 
dents seemingly trained for unemployment? Could their employability 
have been increased if special programs of training had been devel- 
oped? There is little information available as to the nature of the few 
educational programs and curriculums especially devised for these 
youths. Full implementation of this major provision in the Vocational 
Education Act of 1968 is an urgent challenge to vocational education 
on all levels. 

Despite increases in enrollment, only a relatively small number of 
those who are being trained for work acquire their skills through vo- 
cational education. Yet the five out of six youths who do not graduate 
from college should be prepared for suitable jobs. In addition, the 
rapid changes which are taking place in industry would suggest that 
between 15 and 25 percent of the labor force would profit from training 
or retraining. To serve our expanding population, a great increase in 
the resources devoted to vocational education is required. The results 
of the GI educational bills demonstrate clearly that the economic re- 
turn to society gained by improvement of our human resources is much 
greater than its cost. 

Expenditures 

The following appropriations have been provided by Congress for 
the operation of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 : 

Fiscal year : 



1065 $ 123 , 500 , 000 

1066 202 , 500,000 

1067 218 , 230,000 

1068 100 , 310,000 



The total funds available under all Federal vocational education 
laws (Vocational Education Act of 1963, Smitli-Huglies and George- 
Barden Acts) came to the following amounts : 

Fiscal year : 



1064 $ 56 , 020, 000 

1065 140 , 460 , 000 

1066 250 , 650 , 000 

1967 257 , 380 , 000 

1968 256 , 460 , 000 



The increase in actual expenditures can bo seen from the following 
table : 





Fiscal year 


Total 


Federal 


State and local 


1964 

1965 

1966 




5332,785,000 


$55,027,000 

156.936.000 

233.794. 000 


$277,758,000 
447,710 000 
566 101 000 



s U.S. Btimui of Labor Statistics. “Handbook of Labor Statistics, 19G7,” p. 50 (table 27. 
"Employment status of high school graduates not enrolled in college and school dropouts 
(age 10-24)).“ 
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From 1964 to 1966, total expenditures for vocational education in- 
creased almost 2% times. Federal grants to the States rose over four 
times, and State and local expenditures doubled. 

Prior to the enactment of the Yocational Education Act ox lJbo, the 
States and the local communities had been gradually but continuously 
increasing their share of support for vocational education. The fear 
that the greatly expanded portion allotted by the Federal Government 
would adversely affect the financial contributions of the non-Federal 
sector has proven groundless. On the contrary, the 1963 act has stimu- 
lated a significant rise in State and local expenditures which more than 
doubled during the period 1964-1966 (from $278 million in 1964 to 
$566 in 1966). The local communities have contributed the largest 
share to this considerable increase in the non-Federal sector (130 per- 
cent compared to a 70 percent rise in State expenditures) . One of the 
reasons for the slower response of the States is that many State budgets 
are planned for 2-year period. It is likely that the response of the 
States to the impact of the 1963 act will be felt more intensely in the 
budget for the fiscal years 1967 and 1968. 

The shortcomings of the reporting system greatly hamper a mean- 
ingful evaluation of expenditure statistics. The States report expend- 
itures by occupational category under the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 and Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts; the reports re- 
lating to the six purposes (the four groups served plus construction 
and ancillary services) are limited to the expenditures made under the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. The two portions of the State 
report — by category or by purpose — cannot be reconciled. Since the 
States do not have to include in their report that portion of State and 
local expenditures which is above their matching requirements or 
which is spent for nonreimbursable programs, the total State and local 
expenditures are understated. Therefore, even the amount of total ex- 
penditures is not fully accurate because it does not include some of the 
overmatching of Federal funds and does not reflect nonreimbursable 

Pr in r addition to these limitations, the State reports do not present 
data on the nature of the education programs ; e.g., cost of specific 
courses within the categories, types of new programs, characteristics ot 

the persons in the four groups, etc. ,. , , 

How has the increase in the financial support for vocational educa- 
tion affected the new objectives called for by the 1963 act? Do the 
increased expenditures reflect an adequate response to the needs of the 
people to be served? Particularly, do they meet the problems of the 
youths whose academic and socioeconomic obstacles make their em- 
ployability so difficult? . 

The results of analyzing expenditure data coincide with the obser- 
vations made on the impact and the meaning of the growth in enroll- 
ments. Looking at the expenditures for the years 1964 (before the 
1963 act became operative) and 1966, by occupational category, ye 
find that the portion of the funds spent for trades and industries, 
distributive, health, and technical occupations remained essentially 
unchanged, while the ratio for agriculture and home economics de- 
creased by 15 percent. The remainder was taken up by the office occupa- 
tions, winch are now for the first time federally supported. Since the 
nonreimbursable expenditures for office occupations were not reported 

80 - 070—08 3 
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prior to the 1963 act, their present inclusion affects the percentage dis- 
tribution by category.The fact that the $23 million of Federal f un ds 
used for office occupations were matched in 1966 by $148 million from 
State and local funds signifies the difficulty of meaningfully analyzing 
statistical data by category. To a large extent, this amount is not 
additional money but simply a continuation of expenditure now re- 
ported for the first time. 

By and large, it appears that more money has been spent for all 
categories, without changing their relative importance. However, be- 
cause of the lack, of analytical data, and the structures of reporting 
within the traditional occupational categories, this statistical picture 
does not reflect the progress of those new programs which emphasize 
occupations offering growing employment opportunities. 

Expenditures by purpose (the four groups to be served, plus con- 
struction and ancillary services) are reported only since 1965, the first 
operating year of the 1963 act. The States report data by purpose 
only on the funds spent under the authority of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 and do not include Federal, State, and local expendi- 
tures by purpose used under the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden 
Acts. Therefore,, the available data account tor only three-fourths of 
the total expenditures. 

In the school year 1965-66, one-third of all known expenditures 
were for training high school students, one-sixth for postsecondary 
students, less than 5 percent for adults, and only 1 percent for youths 
with special needs. The actual training of persons in these four groups 
took 53 percent of the total funds for which data are available, while 
37 percent were expended for construction and 10 percent for ancillary 
services. 

None, of these expenditure data provides a clue as to “how” the 
money is spent or to the quality of vocational education. They do 
indicate, however, that vocational education has yet to give the neces- 
sary attention to such persons in our communities as the students who 
want to extend the years of their training and the adults who need 
updating of their present skills or retraining for new skills. The fact 
that only $5 million ($2 million from. Federal and $3 million from 
State and local funds) was used for training youths with special needs 
dramatizes again how great are the obstacles to this major new pro- 
vision of vocational education legislation. Changes in matching re- 
quirements and effective leadership on the Federal and State levels 
must occur if this objective is to be reached. 

Area Vocational Schools 

The concept of . an area vocational school which would serve more 
than one school district, would respond, more rapidly to the demands 
of the labor market, and would experiment more aggressively with 
new programs had gained the enthusiastic endorsement of the more 
progressive vocational educators prior to the passage of the 1963 act. 
The National Defense. Education Act endorsed the concept but limited 
its support to the training of technicians. The Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 expanded the use of Federal, funds for the construction 
of area vocational schools to include training for any nonprofessional 
occupation. 
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Has this hope been fulfilled? Forty-five States reported construc- 
tion of new buildings, additions, remodeling, or renovation during the 
fiscal years 1965 and 1966. Total expenditures for construction were 
over $106 million in 1965 and about $165 million in 1966. During the 
3-year period 1965-67, 689 construction projects were funded: 214 
school construction projects in 1965, 229 in 1966, and 246 projects 
were aproved for 1967. In 1965 and 1966, 72 projects were identified 
as specialized high schools, 181 as departments of regular high schools, 
113 as technical or vocational schools, and 77 as departments of post- 
secondary schools. 

Due to the timelag between initiation of construction projects and 
completion, the impact of the additional f acilities has not yet been 
reflected in enrollments. It can be anticipated that this impact will 
begin to show on the enrollment reports for 1967. 

It is difficult to assess the qualitative influence of the construction 
program on vocational education beyond the extent to which addi- 
tional instructional spaces are made available. However, improvement 
is clear in a,t least two aspects of the program : improvement of facilities 
through remodeling and renovation and updating and upgrading of 
equipment used for instruction. 

One major limitation of the construction program is lack of ade- 
quate financial resources to meet the intent and purpose of the act. 
The cost of merely renovating and modernizing existing facilities to 
bring them fully into line with contemporary industrial practice would 
require financial resources greater than the total funds presently avail- 
able under the act. Another major limitation is that large cities have 
tended to be shorted in the allocation of construction funds in rela- 
tion to their critical need for facilities. In view of this great need 
and the present limits on financial resources, careful judgment must 
be exercised in achieving the most efficient and effective use of such 
funds. It is questionable whether sufficient planning time preceded 
the early construction projects funded under the act. In their State 
plans, the States were required to submit guidelines for development 
of area school facilities. Several submitted copies of feasibility studies 
made to determine the need for establishment of area schools. IIow- 
ever, review of the types of occupational programs for which facili- 
ties have been and are being constructed indicates that emphasis is 
on continuation and expansion of conventional programs. There is 
little evidence of planning for new and emerging occupations and for 
the critically short occupations. 

Area vocational schools must be more than skill centers. They must 
be schools offering a unified program of general and vocational train- 
ing responsive to the needs of the labor market in the area. In the 
rural districts, area vocational schools should prepare the youths not 
only for available off-farm agricultural occupations but should equip 
workers with skills needed in the urban centers to which many will 
move. 

While the facility planning office in the Division of Vocational and 
I echmcal Education lias expressed continuously the need to design 
facilities for maximum flexibility and adaptability, the States too often 
ignoro this advice and construct facilities which establish rigid pa- 
rameters on their programs for years to come. The addition to total 
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vocational educational capacity is a real accomplishment, but it is 
still far short of the need and the nature of much of the new capacity 
may turn out to be a long-run limitation. 

Research 

Between fiscal years 1965 and 1967 approximately $39 million dollars 
were expended for research, training, and demonstration pilot pro- 
grams under YEA 1963. Of these funds, about 30 percent was expended 
for research projects^ 10 percent for training, and 40 percent for 
demonstration and pilot programs. The remaining 20 percent sup- 
ported the work of the two research centers established at Ohio State 
University and North Carolina State University and of the 44 research 
coordinating units established in the States. 

Research by its very nature requires considerable “leadtime” to 
initiate a program, to establish priorities, to conduct the research, to 
report results, and to implement the findings. Therefore, it is far too 
early to evaluate the impact of the research funded under ;the 1963 
act. However, there is genuine concern at both the State and Federal 
levels about the nature and value of that research. 

New responsibilities were given by the 1963 act in areas in which 
there was little background experience to be drawn upon. Therefore, 
all levels of administration have desperate need for answers to perplex- 
ing problems and are searching for the most efficient and effective 
means of implementing programs consistent with the intent and pur- 
poses of the act. Failure to mid all of the needed answers has resulted 
m disappointment at the failure of research to point the way, and has 
resulted in recriminations among administrative levels and units. 

Probably the most significant accomplishments of the research effort 
have been establishment of a recognition of the need for research, iden- 
tification and preparation of individuals capable of carrying out the 
research, and establishment of administrative procedures which will 
achieve the most economical benefits from these expenditures. 

The most frequent criticism of the research program relates to the 
lack of tangible evidence of impact made on the vocational programs 
as they currently exist and the lack of impact on the development of 
new programs and methods. In this relationship two specific limita- 
tions need be mentioned: (1) the lack of dissemination of results and 
( 2 ) a failure to interpret the results of completed research in opera- 
tional terms. 

A very peculiar legal interpretation was largely responsible for the 
first limitation. Because section 4(c) of the act did not specifically 
mention dissemination, HEW legal counsel concluded that funds under 
this section could not be used for that purpose. There is little evidence 
that the Program Planning Branch of the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education has made any serious attempt to develop opera- 
tional programs from completed research, nor is there evidence that the 
Division of Comprehensive and Vocational Education Research has 
made any serious effort at interpreting the research results into opera- 
tional language. 

At the operational level, criticism is aimed at an apparent lack of 
research into operational problems. This is countered by the assertion 
that operational problems should not control research, but that research 
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should focus upon long-range permanent solutions to problems. In 
reality both points of view merit consideration. 

While inadequate staffing in both administrative units is partly re- 
sponsible for the limited operational impact, there is also evidence of 
lack of administrative cooperation between the research division and 
the operating division. Under no circumstances should one be under 
control of the other, but every effort should be exerted to bring about 
a complementary liaison between the two units. Kesearch must not be 
limited to merely operational problems, but research which does not 
affect operations is of little value. 

Work Experience Programs 

There currently exist several types of work experience programs 
related to vocational education. The two most common are the coopera- 
tive education program and the work-study programs as defined in sec- 
tion 13 of the Y ocational Education Act of 1963. 

In the cooperative education programs, the students work part time 
and attend school part time. The arrangement for employment is a 
responsibility of the professional staff. The purpose of the program is 
to offer the student a meaningful work-experience combined with for- 
mal education in order to develop simultaneously knowledge, skills, 
and appropriate attitudes. 

Work-study programs as defined in the 1963 act serve, primarily, 
to aid needy students. Such programs are limited to students between 
the ages of 15 and 21 and to employment in local educational agencies 
or other public agencies or institutions. 

A distinction between the cooperative education and work-study 
program is that the first is a planned part of an educational program 
while the second serves primarily to offer financial aid. In the coopera- 
tive program the work experience is supervised by the educational 
staff. In work-study the work experience is most often supervised by 
the nonprofessional staff, thus, losing much of the potential inter- 
relationship. 

Allocation of Federal funds for work-study programs was made on 
a nonmatching basis for fiscal years 1965 and 1966. Beginning with 
fiscal year 1967, the States were required to expend $1 for every $3 
of Federal funds. Through the stimulation of the 1963 act, the States 
made concerted efforts to expand the work-study programs. In 1965, 
$5 million in Federal funds were made available to the States for this 
purpose. The appropriation was increased to $25 million in 1966, but it 
was reduced to $10 million in 1967 and entirely eliminated from the 
President’s budget for 1968. The actual total expenditures (Federal, 
State, local) came to $2.8 million in 1965 and $20.9 million in 1966. 

The rise and fall of the budget is paralleled by the program. Enroll- 
ments reported by the States increased from less than 19,000 students 
in 1965 to over 68,000 in 1966. The effect on enrollments due to the cut- 
back of funds is not yet known. However, as a consequence of the 
increased matching requirements effective beginning with the 1966-67 
school year, there were fewer work-study programs than were offered 
during the preceding year. It can be assumed that they will be further 
reduced by the deletion of funds. 
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A preliminary report 3 of a nationwide study on work-experience 
programs identifies a total of 4,800. concurrent work-education pro- 
grams in the United States. Distributive education has the largest num- 
ber of programs and the largest number of students enrolled. The 
lowest enrollments were in home economics. There were 2,451 schools 
which had cooperative education programs which did not have work- 
study programs, and 1,923 schools that had work-study but not co- 
operative programs. 

A significant achievement of the work-education programs is the 
removal of the artificial barriers which separate work and education. 
The establishment and. continuation of work-education programs re- 
quire educational staff involvement with industry personnel. Through 
this interaction the needs and problems of both are made known and 
greater understanding takes place. In addition to making curriculum 
revision more rapidly reflective of current occupations, the programs 
have great value in providing students with the proper attitudes for 
the work environment. 

An important limitation of the work-education programs has been 
the lack of financial resources for expansion. Another limitation has 
been the. difficulty of obtaining suitable jobs from employers and of 
overcoming the efforts of occupational groups to protect themselves 
from what they consider to be competitive threats to their employment 
opportunities. 

Critics of the work-education programs argue that Economic Op- 
portunity Act programs such as the Neighborhood Youth Corps are 
sufficient to. provide jobs and, therefore, work experience for those 
who otherwise would not remain in vocational programs. However, 
these are remedial in nature and are based on family income criteria. 
Thus far EOA work stations appear to be more useful for income 
than experience purposes, and potential enrollment far exceeds their 
current resources. There are great advantages in training youths 
through work-experience as part of regular vocational education 
programs. There are also many youths in need of income to enable 
them to further their vocational education. These two needs can best be 
met by merging and expanding the cooperative work-experience and 
work-study concepts. 

REsmENTiAL Schools 

Residential schools were, authorized by the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, but their feasibility or desirability could not be proven, 
since Congress never appropriated the funds to establish such schools. 
However, experience with the Job Corps, a few residential programs 
run by. vocational educators under MDTA, and residential experience 
in junior colleges. demonstrate that there are those whose home and 
neighborhood environments make training away from home desirable. 
Moreover, a large number of potential students live in isolated areas 
of limited population where a meaningful vocational education cur- 
riculum is impossible. The total enrollment in Job Corps Centers and 
MDTA residential projects meets only a fraction of the need and 
each of these programs is limited in its clientele. Failure to carry out 
the original intent of the act was a mistake which should be remedied 
by making residential schools widely available. 



0 "Concurrent Work-Education (Programs in the 50 States)," William J. Schlll, Director. 
Initial Report USOE Project 6-2851. 
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Administrative Leadership 

Redirection of vocational education under the 1963 act required 
administrative changes adapted to the new objectives. However, 
changing a. 50-year-old administrative structure is extremely difficult. 
The administrative structure for vocational education within the XJ.S. 
Office of Education was reorganized, following the act, from an occu- 
pational fields orientation to one of unified services directed at meet- 
ing the new purposes and responsibilities of the act. The States have 
been much slower in responding to the need for administrative reorga- 
nization, and most still function on the occupational category basis. 

In view of the complex problems of implementing the new law and 
the limited professional staff available, the Office of Education deserves 
considerable credit for its accomplishments. Another significant 
achievement made possible by the 1963 act was an increase in the op- 
portunities for employment of administrative personnel at the local 
level. Where this has occurred there has been a significant improve- 
ment in the quality of vocational education. 

On the other hand, partially 'because of acute staff shortages, the 
Office of Education has continued to act primarily as a regulatory or 
approval agency for proposals submitted oy the States. There is little 
evidence of long-range planning by the Federal agency to stimulate 
and help the States move in new directions and make qualitative im- 
provement of vocational education. 

One of the other inhibiting f actors at the Federal and State levels is 
lack of breadth in administrative staffs. It appears that little attempt 
was made to bring professional personnel representing other disci- 
plines into administrative positions at any level. In view of the new 
responsibilities under the act for persons with special needs and the 
training and retraining of adults, there is need for professional per- 
sonnel in psychology, sociology, economics, other social sciences, re- 
search, curriculum development, and other fields. 

Another problem with the Federal administrative structure has 
been its almost continuous reorganization. There have been seven in- 
ternal reorganizations affecting the administration of vocational edu- 
cation during the span of the 1963 act. While reorganization to meet 
the requirements or the act was proper and necessary, as a continual 
process, it has had a demoralizing and disruptive effect upon the staff. 

The State plan and State program of projected activities serve as the 
contractual tie between the individual States and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The process is subject to a number of major criticisms: (1) the 
lack of participation by the local school systems; (2) the narrow and 
restrictive interpretation of certain functions and aspects of the Voca- 
tional Education Act ; and (3) the restrictive nature of many plans for 
teacher certification which hindered the staffing of new programs. 

A particular problem of the State plan and the program of pro- 
jected activities is the confusion about their purpose and role. In the 
State plan, contractual requirements are often confused with program 
planning. The State plan should become the legal document of mutual 
accord between the Federal and State Governments. The State pro- 

t ram of projected activities should serve as the planning document, 
escribing both short- and long-range objectives and programs. 
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The Vocational Education Act of 1963 gave the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education broad powers in approving the State plans and, thus, in 
asserting dynamic leadership in the direction of vocational education 
and the implementation of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 
Understandably, in the first years the Commissioner could not carry 
out these powers in full measure. However, the extent to which the 
mandate of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 will become a full 
reality will greatly depend on the affirmative actions the Commissioner 
will take in the future. 

Another basic deficiency in overall administration of vocational 
education is caused by the conglomeration of laws and Federal agen- 
cies responsible for closely related aspects of vocational education. 
Lacking is an effective structure for coordinating the various acts. 
This has resulted in much confusion at the State and local levels. The 
differences in matching requirements and variations In administrative 
functions have resulted in competition among agencies and have caused 
local school agencies to seek the most favorable funding before imple- 
menting programs. The side-by-side continuation of three separate 
vocational education acts with inconsistent philosophies and confusing 
overlap in requirements seems an anachronism. The proliferation of 
programs and agencies in vocational education, training and retrain- 
ing, and related^ areas is an administrative burden which should be 
removed by consolidation. 

Relations With the Federal-State Employment Services 

The 1963 act requires that State plans and projected activities in- 
clude provisions for cooperative arrangements with State employ- 
ment service offices for occupational and labor market information, 
vocational guidance, and placement services. Though some preliminary 
“sparring” occurred, little progress was made during the first 2 years. 
Educators accused the employment services of failing to provide re- 
quired labor market information. The latter countered that the edu- 
cators had yet to define their needs. The employment services also 
complained that they could not supply additional services within the 
constraint of their existing budgets, yet there was no provision for 
transferring of vocational education funds or purchase of the neces- 
sary services. 

Progress was even slower in vocational guidance and placement 
services. The employment service has had for many years a cooperative 
school program wherein employment service personnel visit high 
schools to test and counsel those members of senior classes not planning 
to enter college. Beyond this continuing program, no significant efforts 
were made to establish a special relationship with vocational educa- 
tion. Vocational instructors customarily place their better students 
through informal industry contacts. The remainder, usually a mi- 
nority, seek their own jobs by a variety of methods including registra- 
tion at the public employment service. The employment services occa- 
sionally “outstation” personnel in junior and community colleges to 
provide placement services but rarely in high schools and vocational 
schools. Thus, the special guidance and placement assistance contem- 
plated by the act was not provided to vocational education students 
or graduates. 
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Although excellent relations between local employment service per- 
sonnel and local vocational educators exist in some areas, relationships 
were nonexistent in others. The 1963 act itself appears to have had little 
if any effect. The Manpower Development and Training Act, on the 
other hand, is having a notable impact. Whereas the VEA 1963 direc- 
tive was a pious hope with no built-in leverage, . MDT A funds could 
flow only if employment service personnel identified eligible trainees 
and potential job openings and if vocational educators established 
courses to match them. More recently, this relationship has been ele- 
vated into the cooperative area manpower plamiing system which 
brings together into a common area, State and regional planning effort 
all agencies involved in remedial manpower and antipoverty pro- 
grams. At the same time, MDTA brought about the establishment of 
State and local manpower advisory committees, a few of which are 
beginning to look beyond the manpower development and training 
program to the totality of community and State manpower problems. 
In Iowa, MDTA research funds were used to establish an overall State 
manpower development agency. Another was established in West Vir- 
ginia by the State legislature. Other States are currently at various 
stages in establishing similar committees. 

Although the Vocational Education Act can claim little credit for 
these improvements in local relationships, significant developments 
are currently underway at the Federal level. In 1966, the Department 
of Labor took the initiative by funding a study under the direction 
of Dr. H. Ellsworth Steele of Auburn University. This study assessed 
the status of existing relationships, identified the services needed from 
the employment service, and made recommendations to meet the needs. 
The report pointed up many sound local relationships but also found 
that some State vocational agencies had already begun to set up man- 
power survey units which duplicated employment service activities or 
capabilities. Much of the needed informaton was already available 
from the employment service but was unknown for lack of 
communication. 

The Steele report led to the establishment, for the first time, of 
formal vocational education-employment service relations at the Fed- 
eral level. A joint Employment Service-Office of Education Liaison 
Committee is working toward a joint occupational taxonomy, exchange 
of information on occupational requirements, and administrative pro- 
cedures for transfer of data. Study is underway t9 ascertain the need 
for broadening the employment service cooperative school program 
to cover vocational and technical schools and to assure employment 
service representation on State advisory councils and vocational 
research coordinating units. 

Joint regional meetings are in the planning stage, and the USES 
has requested officially that its State agencies commence immediately 
to fulfill information requirements not previously met. The need for 
budget and staff resources to support employment service activities 
serving vocational education remains a serious obstacle. However, the 
likelihood is that the increased Federal cooperation and activity will 
soon lead to improved local relations. 
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Reporting and Evaluation Requirements 

The 1963 act required the States to conform to whatever record 
keeping and reporting procedures the Commissioner of Education 
might direct and required them to evaluate their own performance 
periodically. An advisory council on vocational education was also to 
be appointed in 1966 and each 5 years thereafter to review the ad min - 
istration of vocational education programs under the act and to make 
recommendations for improvement. All are inextricably related. The 
shortcomings of the latter are primarily attributable to the failure of 
the former. 

. As the first advisory council on vocational education, we have found 
jt impossible to determine to our full satisfaction what has occurred 
under the act. The States may be faulted for the inadequacy of their 
own internal evaluations, but the primary responsibility must rest at 
the national level. Despite the long foreknowledge of the 1966-67 
assignment, no significant studies were undertaken with adequate 
leadtime to produce data for the council’s needs. The regular reporting 
system was inadequate for the purpose. No significant changes were 
made m the reporting forms which were designed originally to ascer- 
tain whether the States matched the Federal grants-m-aid and spent 
• e ™? neys 'within the appropriate occupational categories. The only 
significant change in the reporting system as a result of the Vocation al 
Education Act of 1963 was the reporting of expenditures and enroll- 
ments by service groups. Thus a reporting system originally estab- 
lished for regulatory purposes was expected to serve as the basis for 
evaluation — a. task for which it was inadequate. 

Numerous limitations of the present reporting system could be cited, 
but a few will suffice. Although the act’s philosophy refocused effort 
on people instead of occupational groups, the statistics provide no 
demographic characteristics beyond the sex of the students. At a time 
greatly .concerned with racial discrimination and poverty, no infor- 
mation is available on age, race, education, and family income. Al- 
though groups with special needs were supposed to receive special 
treatment, there are not data to identify them nor to describe the con- 
tent of courses designed for them. There is no way to determine if the 
act was successful in its intent to encourage training for new occupa- 
tions. Enrollment data do no indicate the extent of student involve- 
P^’hcipation for 1 or 2 days, a week or a few months is not 
differentiated from near full-time or full-year attendance. Data needs 
are qualitative and descriptive as well as quantitative. The quality of 
teachers, equipment, and course content cannot be determined from 
the reporting system. Comparisons of relative enrollments and quality 
and quantity of vocational education in rural areas, small and medium 
size cities, suburban areas, and large cities cannot be made. The only 
common measure of results is a report of uncertain validity from the 
vocational teacher in September on the placement of students who 
completed a course the previous spring. An 18-month lag for publi- 
cation of data appears to be standard. Not only is the extent of non- 
federally supported vocational preparation unknown, there is even 
great uncertainty as to the total amount spent on federally reimbursed 
vocational education. Since States often overmatch the Federal dollars, 
it appears to be common knowledge that much of the total State 
expenditure goes unreported. 
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There are, of course, many problems involved in the establishment 
of an adequate reporting’ and evaluating system. Some are soluble 
technical problems. Others, stemming from the lack of staff and 
budgets at Federal, State, and local levels, can be solved with money. 
In particular, if the Federal Government wants accurate and adequate 
reports and evaluation, it will probably have to provide funds to the 
USOE for this purpose. It should, not expect to withdraw funds from 
basic support budgets for reporting. The more important problems, 
however, are those of politics and leadership. Traditions of State and 
local independence in vocational education are strong and sensitive, 
but the reporting of pertinent data need not violate them. Actually, 
many States already accumulate most of the needed data in order to 
manage their own programs and need only to be asked for it. The 
Commissioner of Education already has legislative authorization to 
demand it and sufficient sanction to get it, but this authority remains 
unused.' 

The gaps in statistical data, the deficiency in depth of reporting, as 
well as the lack of adequate standards for evaluation of performance 
are not merely mechanical or technical problems. They are actually 
problems of leadership. Without accurate and adequate information, 
administrators cannot give direction. And giving clear direction as to 
how to carry out the objectives of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 is the responsibility of the leaders in vocational education. 

It is the responsibility of Federal leadership to (1) carefully design 
a system which will yield the pertinent information with a minimum 
of expense or burden to State and local educators, (2) sell the latter 
on the need for the data, (3) see that it is obtained accurately and on 
time, and (4) see that it is used for meaningful evaluation. This 
process undoubtedly would be expedited if part of the cost of data 
collection could be paid to the States. 

Advisory Committees 

Federal and State legislatures, industry and labor representatives, 
and many school administrators have recognized the benefits of ad- 
visory committees in developing effective vocational education xero- 
grams. For many decades, ad hoc committees, particularly on the local 
level, developed curriculums, evaluated school programs, and increased 
the interest of the community in vocational education. The Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, however, added new functions to the role of 
advisory committees. In step with the policy of involving the eco- 
nomic groups of the society m shaping policies, planning and imple- 
menting training programs, the 1963 act set up a National Advisory 
Committee on Vocational Education. The act also made mandatory the 
creation of State advisory councils in all States where “persons familiar 
with the vocational education needs of management and labor in the 
State” were not represented on the State board which administers 
vocational education. To the National Advisory Committee was as- 
signed the important responsibility of advising the Commissioner of 
Education on all policy matters, including preparation of general 
regulations for all Federal vocational education programs. 

IIow seriously have the administrators of vocational education taken 
this mandate of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 ? 
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No reports are available that permit an evaluation of the con- 
tributions that the new boards have made. On the local level the old- 
established ad hoc committees have continued to give valuable assist- 
ance to the planning and administration of vocational education pro- 
grams, but in many States the boards have yet to come to grips with 
their statutory duties. 

The responsibility for the failure of these committees, to function 
properly rests, to a large extent, with the U.S. Office of Education, 
which has not learned how to use advisory committees successfully 
for the purpose of reviewing existing programs and policies, and for 
originating new programs. Basically, it is the role of the Office of Edu- 
cation to give leadership to the advisory committees on the national as 
well as on the State levels and to stimulate interest in the effective use 
of committees for planning, coordination, and evaluation of programs. 

The National Advisory Committee on Vocational Education will 
not function properly unless full-time staff is assigned to coordinate 
its work with the Office of Education and to relate continuously the 
work of the Office to the Board members. The State advisory commit- 
tees will not function properly unless the Office of Education gives 
serious leadership to the States through guidelines and publications, 
including “how-to-do-it” instructions. 

Advisory committees should not be regarded as a chore to which the 
administrators give lipservice. They are conveyor belts which transmit 
the interests and needs of the “customers” to the “producers” — admin- 
istrators, policymakers, and teachers. 

Supporting Services 

The Vocational Education Act of 19G3 requires that at least 3 per- 
cent of the each State’s allotment be used for ancillary services to 
assure quality in all vocational education programs. Actually, the 
States spent almost 10 percent in 1966 for this purpose, a total of 
$49,663,000 in Federal, State, and local funds. The 1963 act defines 
ancillary services in a. very broad sense, listing six specific examples : 
teacher training and supervision, program evaluation, special demon- 
stration and experimental programs, development of instructional 
materials, State administration and leadership, and “periodic evalua- 
tion of State and local vocational education programs and services in 
light of information regarding current and projected manpower needs 
and job opportunities.’^ # 

Here again, the reporting system is not very helpful in evaluating 
the effects of the ancillary services and activities on the quality of 
vocational education. 

The number of vocational teachers (full time and part time) in- 
creased from 109,000 in 1965 to 124,000 in 1966, a gam of 16.6 percent. 
The increase is promising, but estimates are that a 150-percent in- 
crease during the next decade will be needed to meet projected enroll- 
ments. This, along with the continuing need for upgrading present 
teachers, is a major challenge. 

Although the States and, particularly, local school administrators 
are now giving greater attention to vocational guidance and counsel- 
ing, the size of the guidance staff in vocational education is still much 
too small. Only 1 out of 10 academic high schools are without a 
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counselor, but only half the vocational schools furnish guidance and 
counseling services. Only one-half of the States have guidance person- 
nel on their staffs, usually one person to each State. The guidance 
and counseling functions at the U.S. Office of Education are also 
greatly understaffed. 

Adequate counseling services are indispensable to high-quality voca- 
tional education. Little progress has been made since the enactment of 
the 1963 act toward offering vocational students the same services that 
are provided — at least in some States — to the college-bound students. 
Practically no guidance and counseling services are provided to out- 
of-school youths and adults and very little to youths with special needs. 
However, the critical need for more counseling and guidance for 
vocational students at all levels should not be an excuse for creation 
of a separate counseling and guidance system. What must be available 
are well-trained counselors familiar with the full range of opportuni- 
ties open to all youths, not those so specialized that they tend to bias 
students’ decisions in one direction or another. 

Lack of data prevents evaluative statements as to the impact of the 
1963 act on most of the other supporting services for which Federal 
fimds can be used. In some States significant demonstration and ex- 
perimental programs on the local level are now in progress. Important 
experiments and demonstrations are also supported by other programs 
such as those in MDTA skills centers. Some progress is being made in 
preparing curriculums and instructional materials. Ho definite infor- 
mation is available as to the impact on the quality of programs. 

Research projects funded by the Division of Comprehensive and 
Vocational Education Research have investigated problems and prac- 
tices of various ancillary services, including teacher training, curricu- 
lum development and administration, ana leadership in vocational 
education. The Research Division also has funded several national 
seminars for leaders in vocational education; for example, for guidance 
personnel and for teachers and administrators in several occupational 
categories. 

THE IMPACT OF THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 

1963 

In summing up accomplishments, or their lack, one constantly must 
be aware that insufficient time has passed to permit the new law to be 
fully implemented. The impact of changes is clearly visible in some 
areas, and, thus, credit should be given for achievements. In other 
areas, the objectives of the new law have not yet been accomplished, 
and a faster pace is in order. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 introduced two new basic 
purposes into the Nation’s vocational education system: First, 
vocational education was to serve the occupational needs of all people 
in the community through unified programs rather than to train them 
in separate programs or selected occupational categories. Secondly, a 
new group was to be served : The persons who could not succeed in a 
regular vocational education program because of educational, socio- 
economic, and other obstacles. There is little evidence that either of 
these major purposes lias been accomplished so far. 
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The second main objective — to serve the youths with, special needs — 
has hardly been touched. 

The box score on other changes has been considerably higher : Home 
economics has made real progress toward a greater concern for gainful 
employment; research in vocational education has begun; area schools 
have been rapidly established; business education has been accepted as 
an integral part of vocational education; time requirements for voca- 
tional programs. have been brought more into accord with needs, in- 
stead of being rigidly prescribed; a start has been made toward effec- 
tive relationships with the Employment Service; work-study pro- 
grams have been successful ; a Federal Advisory Committee on Voca- 
tional Education has. been established; States have more balanced 
representation on their boards of vocational education end their ad- 
visory committees; and vocational guidance has been improved in 
quantity and quality. 

III. THE STxVTUS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The achievements and limitations, of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 discussed above suggest significant improvements in the status 
of vocational education in the United States. They also indicate the 
continuance of substantial problems. Because of the absence of in- 
formation on who receives vocational education, how much they 
receive of what kind, what its quality is, and what happens in the 
lives of people as a result, we have been unable to complete satisfac- 
torily our assignment to appraise the results of VEA 1963. However, 
we have access to a number of. limited studies, and we aggregate among 
us considerable experience with vocational education in various parts 
of the country and under varying circumstances. Quality, quantity, 
and practice differ greatly by State and community and across rural, 
suburban, small city, and large city areas. Generalizations, however, 
can be made. One distinct generalization is this: In vocational educa- 
tion the Federal Government gets greater results per dollar spent than 
in any other occupational preparation program. The 100,000 voca- 
tional teachers are one of the Nation’s greatest assets, and the work 
they do must be expanded, as well as improved. What follows is our 
best judgment of the general status of vocational education in the 
United States of America on J anuary 1, 1968. 

WHO GETS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 

Overall enrollments increased from 4.5 to 6 million between fiscal 
years 1964 and 1966, but secondary level enrollment constitutes only 
a quarter of the total high school enrollment of the Nation, oven 
though five out of six youths never achieve a college education. Less 
than one-lialf of the non-college-trained labor force was found by a 
1964 Labor Department survey to have had any formal training for 
current jobs. Less than 4 percent of the 18 to 21 population were en- 
rolled in postsecondary full-time vocational education, with less than 
3 percent of the 22 to 64 population involved in part-time adult 
extension courses. Yet we are convinced that the time has arrived 
when almost every person requires some formal preparation for em- 
ployment and most will continue to need some type of continuous up- 
grading. 
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As mentioned in preceding sections, even more troubling is the fact 
that vocational education still appears to suffer most in quantity and 
quality for those who need it most. Rural high schools tend to be too 
small to offer more than agriculture, home economics, and office edu- 
cation. Most of their students will ultimately seek urban jobs but have 
no preparation for urban life. This deficiency has been particularly 
serious for rural southern Negroes whose resultant plight can be ob- 
served in most large cities of the land. Generalized programs of ori- 
entation to the world of work could be provided within the resources 
of small rural schools, but a. satisfactory solution will require con- 
solidation of schools and, in some parts of the country, residential 
schools. 

Vocational offerings also tend to suffer in both quantity and quality 
in the slums of large cities if for no ( other reason than that most 
school offerings suffer from overcrowding, deficient personnel, inade- 
quate budgets, and deteriorated facilities. 

Many suburban high schools still assume that all students will pursue 
a 4-year-college degree. Their vocational offerings tend to be high in 
quality but often deficient in quantity. Thus, as a general rule, ade- 

? uate vocational offerings for secondary school youth are found most 
requently in cities of small to medium size faced with none of the 
crushing rural and slum problems. 

Viewed by sex and age groupings, vocational education opportunities 
are currently most inadequate for women and put-of-scliool youth. 
There are too few meaningful occupationally oriented public school 
courses and programs available for any adult, most evening courses 
having more of a hobby orientation. Proprietary school courses are 
available in some areas but not in others, and tuition is an obstacle. For 
women the problem is worse because of the limited range of courses 
offeredevcn for girls in school. 

A third of our labor force is made up of women, most of whom are 
expected to cope with the difficult task of maintaining a home and a 
career simultaneously. Women predominate as students in practical 
nursing, business education, and. the homemaking programs. They are 
reasonably well represented in distributive education. They rarely par- 
ticipate in agriculture and trade and industrial education programs. 
Since employment of women is high in manufacturing and service 
occupations, vocational education must strive to meet their needs in 
these fields. The first step is for vocational educators to become aware 
of the available employment opportunities for women in many fields, 
arrange courses to meet their needs, and structure existing courses to 
attract their enrollment. The second step is for counselors to encourage 
their participation outside the traditional areas. Research clearly 
indicates that women profit even more from vocational education than 
do males. 

The persons least well served by our society and by our education and 




tory curriculum who did not attend college, and graduates of the many 
vocational curriculums which have lost touch with the world of em- 
ployment have nearly as many problems as the people we label 
‘‘dropouts.” 
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It is becoming increasingly difficult for persons under age 20 to 
obtain a meaningful job. Equally demoralizing is the fact that the 
employment they can get is often temporal^ and usually low paid. The 
prospect for young persons in the future is even more bleak, for em- 
ployment of youths is almost certain to become more difficult. 

We have begun to see some of the explosive social consequences of a 
large group of unemployed and underemployed youths between ages 
16 and 20. They have been heavily involved in urban riots, and, in 
rural and urban areas alike, they are responsible for far more than 
their share of crime and vandalism. Costs of their depredations are 
astronomical in property values, and costs of human suffering are 
incalculable. 

The only practical solution seems to be to keep youths occupied in 
worthwhile activities until they are ready for employment. For much 
of this group the best place is school. Yet this is the group the current 
vocational system is least prepared to serve. Such remedial manpower 
and antipoverty programs as the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act and the Job Corps can currently enroll only tens of thousands 
when hundreds of thousands need help. The schools must have help 
to meet this massive need. 

Special attention to those with academic, socioeconomic, and other 
handicaps was one of the new directions of the act, but as indicated 
above, this is not among the impressive accomplishments. Fragmentary 
information suggests, and experience confirms, that vocational students 
tend to be substantially below other students in general capability. Yet 
too often the better schools attempt to upgrade their student bodies 
and enhance their prestige, not by providmg special help to those who 
need it, but by actually eliminating such students by more stringent 
requirements. 

In some school systems, vocational education serves as a dumping 
ground for academic misfits. In others, where vocational education 
has a strong voice in policy determination, it tends to reject these mis- 
fits, so that they are placed in the general curriculum which prepares 
them for nothing. As a general rule, the academically able students are 
eligible for vocational education, but the least able are rejected. These 
able students are the very ones employers seek for industrial training 
programs. The students who are left out are those with low motiva- 
tion and poor preparation, though these are two handicaps with which 
vocational education copes well. Many students come from homes 
which do not stress verbal skills. Vocational education places emphasis 
on doing, and provides strong motivation to learn those academic skills 
which are needed for occupational success. Here many students learn 
for the first time that reading, arithmetic, and report writing have 
utility in the real world. 

We believe three actions are essential if youths with academic, socio- 
economic, or other handicaps are to be served well : First, a substantial 
portion of vocational education funds must be reserved for the hard-to- 
reach and the hard-to-teach. Second, admission requirements for voca- 
tional education must be based on ability to succeed in a field of work, 
rather than on academic grades or rank in class. Third, we are firmly 
convinced that the general curriculum as it is narrowly construed in 
many areas must be abolished. It promises to prepare students gener- 
ally for life, but, in fact, it prepares them for nothing. It is a trap for 
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those students who are not admissible to the college preparatory or 
vocational curriculums — a trap from which the students can escape 
only by dropping out or by graduating with no preparation for work 
or life. We repeat that we support general education, but we cannot 
support the general curriculum. 

The problems of youths with academic and socioeconomic handicaps 
are amplified for members of minority groups. Limited information 
indicates that, in large cities, a higher proportion of Negro than white 
youth tends to be enrolled in vocational courses, while the opposite is 
true elsewhere. However, given their gross underenrollment in col- 
lege, the occupational training needs of Negro and other minority 
youths are far greater than these enrollments could meet. Some of the 
higher proportionate, large city enrollments may also stem simply 
from the “dumping ground” proclivities of some academic educators 
applied to youths who start with the handicaps of inadequate educa- 
tion m the home and built-in disincentives in the streets and the ele- 
mentary schools. Although there are no hard data, experience suggests 
underrepresentation of Negroes in vocational courses in rural and small 
city schools and gross underrepresentation in postsecondary vocational 
education and adult extension courses. Data from the Civil Eights 
Commission indicate that most vocational education is provided in de 
facto segregated schools. Observation indicates a tendency to offer 
training in lower skills in minority schools than in predominantly 
white schools. Even more serious underenrollment probably exists for 
such minority groups as Mexican-Americans and Indians. A serious 
quality problem exists if for no other reason than that minority groups 
tend to live where all schools need sharp improvement. However, the 
limited studies which are available do indicate that minority group 
members who receive vocational education profit from it to a mother 
degree than others. 

THE PKESENT NATUEE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Teacher EducatiOjST 

Although there, is need for improvement in the amount and quality 
of teacher education, the competence and dedication of instructional 
staffs is generally impressive. 

The teacher of vocational education is generally competent in his 
field, and he knows how to teach. In all fields except trade and indus- 
trial education, he is usually a college graduate. In agriculture and 
home economics he learns the content of his teaching field at home and 
m college in situations structured to promote teaching and learnino-. 
In tne health fields and business education he learns this content m 
college and on the job. In distributive education and trade and indus- 
trial education, the content is often not taught in college, so he learns 

it as an employee, usually before he begins to think about teaching as a 
career. 

The practice of structuring teacher education along the traditional 
occupational category lines perpetuates fragmentation of vocational 
education, severs it further from general education, and hinders adap- 
tation to labor market change. What is needed is “vocational teacher 
training, with specialization at advanced levels, not separation bv 
category throughout. 

S9-970 — GS 4 
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Instruction in how to teach is usually provided by a college ; in the 
case of trade and industrial education and distributive education, after 
the teacher has begun to teach. Shortly after the teacher is employed, 
he acquires tenure, so it is very difficult to dismiss him. Though the 
subject he teaches might no longer be needed, he too often continues to 
teach it until he retires. If the content of his field changes, he usually 
goes back to school or goes back to work during summers to bring 
himself up to date. If he does so, however, it is at his own expense. 
Some teachers choose to grow obsolete, spending their summers in such 
employment as selling encyclopedias to make more money than they 
could earn in their own field. Soon they are no longer employable in 
their occupation, but they may be allowed to continue to teach it any- 
way. While the dedication and ability of most teachers is commendable, 
built-in procedures are needed to keep current those who desire to do 
so, encourage those who do not, and weed out those who will not. 

Counseling and Guidance 

The lack of counseling and guidance is a particularly unfavorable 
point. In specialized vocational schools, counselors are interested and 
competent in vocational counseling. High school couselors in general, 
however, have too little knowledge of and interest in vocational edu- 
cation and the labor market. 

Most guidance personnel are oriented by past experience and by 
community pressures toward providing educational guidance for 
higher education. They know colleges and college requirements, but 
they do not know enough about employment outside the professions or 
about the requirements for such employment. Vocational guidance can- 
not be considered apart from educational guidance and guidance aimed 
at changing attitudes and resolving personal problems. Guidance for ail 
these purposes must form a coherent whole. Nor can vocational guid- 
ance be considered apart from the educational program, for the edu- 
cational program determines very largely what every student is taught 
about the world of work. 

Two actions seem to us desirable: First, employment of guidance 
personnel who have experience and knowledge of the world of work 
and its requirements and integration of such persomiel in the regular 
guidance staff to handle specific student problems and to reorient other 
guidance workers. Secondly, development of a systematic program 
which will enable the regular guidance staff to acquire knowledge of 
and experience in the world of work. 

Prevocational Instruction 

Equally important, we feel, is modification of the school program 
to provide, as a part of the course work of all students, instruction 
designed to acquaint them with today’s world of work. At present we 
have almost none of this, for the Congress has decreed this off limits to 
vocational education, and Federal funds may not be used for this 
purpose. Much of the present instruction is actually misleading. For 
example, in the elementary school, children are introduced to only a few 
occupations (postman, fireman, and policeman), and what they do 
learn is so antiseptic that the real requirements and duties of these 
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jobs are never touched. In the junior high school, industrial arts for 
boys is primarily concerned with development of leisure-time pursuits, 
with activities limited largely to those pursued by the indivdual. The 
view of industry given the student is that of 200 years ago when goods 
were produced by individual craftsmen on a custom-order basis. Home 
economics at the junior high level does a better job, although it intro- 
duces girls primarily to the middle-class home where the wife has 
both time to sew and money for expensive appliances. Little or nothing 
is taught about the problems of the working wife or about occupations 
other than homemaking. In the senior high school, many of these same 
conditions hold, though the situation has definitely improved since 
1963. 

The entire curriculum could be designed to present a view of em- 
ployment: Music, art, mathematics, English, and so forth, could in- 
clude content about employment opportunities and requirements in 
related occupations. Curriculums could be constructed in spiral fashion 
to enable each student to learn about the world of work at higher and 
higher levels of specificity as he proceeds through school. If such a 
program were to be implemented. Federal vocational education funds 
should be provided, on a contract basis, for development of curriculum 
materials and teacher training for any school program which will 
contribute to understanding of the world of work. While such pro- 
grams are not vocational education, and salaries for teaching them need 
not be reimbursed, it is to the advantage of vocational education that 
they be provided, and provided accurately. 

Trends in Vocational Education 

Enrollment trends are currently more in line witli labor market 
developments than ever before. Enrollments in home economics and 
agriculture continue to increase but at a rate slower than the increase 
in total vocational enrollments. The numbers being trained in these 
areas do not exceed the needs of die Nation, but, in terms of priority 
uses of scarce funds, it would be preferable to expand other areas more 
rapidly and these less rapidly. Distributive education enrollments are 
low in relation to the proportion of sales jobs in the economy but per- 
haps high enough considering the pay scales in manjr of these jobs. 
Enrollments in trades and industries are lagging surprisingly relative 
to the demands and the earnings opportunities available. Considering 
the growth of attractive opportunities, the enrollments in the technical 
and health fields are most disappointing. Other fields which have 
received too little attention include most occupations employing large 
numbers of women, most of the consumer and producer service occupa- 
tions, occupations important in public employment, the unskilled 
occupations, and those occupations in which few people are employed 
per community (even though they may be quite significant when the 
entire State or Nation is considered) . 

On the other hand, the apparent growth of training for office occupa- 
tions is hopeful and in line with needed and available opportunities 
for girls, though the available data allow us only to assume that the en- 
rollment increase is real rather than simply a paper increase due to the 
reporting of enrollments required as a condition of Federal support. 
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Vocational Education Facilities 

Facilities tend to be poor in areas where all education facilities are 
poor and good where investments in education are high. Even where 
there is evidence of deterioration, overcrowding appears to be a more 
serious problem than outdated equipment. As pointed out in section 
II, the 1963 act has made important contributions to the capacity and 
quality of vocational education facilities. However, many are currently 
questioning the concept of the area school which seems to intensify the 
separateness between vocational education and academic education and 
to mark vocational students as second-class citizens of their home 
schools where they attend only a rushed part day. 

The comprehensive high schools, another great hope of recent policy 
changes, are also being challenged. Some charge that they do not gen- 
erally provide really comprehensive offerings, while marking the 
vocational student academically and socially as being of lesser status. 
In many large cities, students are divided among college prep high 
schools, vocational and technical high schools, and general high 
schools. Outside the large cities, these three programs are operated 
under the same roof and called a comprehensive high school. But 
small high schools cannot possibly offer a program broad enough to 
be comprehensive, and many of the larger schools are comprehensive 
only in name. The student bodies in their three curriculums are sep- 
arated by social, economic, and intellectual barriers which are rarely 
breachecf. 

The State op Innovation 

Although impressive imi ovations are under way in many States, 
there appears to be a too frequent reluctance to adopt such innova- 
tions, particularly when they have been developed by institutions out- 
side the public vocational education establishment. Innovation con- 
sciousness often appears to be more intense at the local level than 
the national level, with certain State boards of vocational education 
showing the least progressiveness. Considering the frequent hunger for 
leadership at the local level the U.S. Office of Education has shown 
undue timidity in failing to endorse and press for innovations more 
aggressively. 

There is particular backwardness, with notable exceptions, in un- 
dertaking an orientation to the world of work in the junior high 
school or earlier to better prepare students for future vocational 
choices. There has also been a general failure to recognize that voca- 
tional education may have as much or more to offer as a technique 
for motivating students to learn by doing as it does as a method of 
skill training. This is particularly important in light of studies sug- 
gesting that a relatively low proportion of high school students make 
occupational use of specific vocational skills learned there. 

Innovation, to have any real impact, must reach each instructor. 
In theory, every school district determines the content of instructional 
materials and the effectiveness of instruction. In practice, the teacher 
determines what shall be taught. Because he cannot teach what he 
does not know, there are often tremendous gaps in instruction. In 
practice, even the largest school district cannot prepare instructional 
materials for each of its courses. Millions of dollars of Federal funds 
have been spent to develop instructional materials for certain science 
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courses, blit almost nothing lias been spent on similar materials for 
vocational courses. Obviously, it is inefficient to expect every school 
district to develop its own. The school district should spend its funds 
in choosing and modifying existing instructional materials to meet 
its needs. But the Federal Government must subsidize the preparation 
of instructional materials where the low demand prohibits commercial 
production. 

Part-Time Cooperative Education and Work Study 

The leaming-by-doing concept is particularly relevant to the impor- 
tant but under used part-time cooperative education program and the 
work-study program of the 1968 act. Formal instruction in school class- 
rooms, shops, and laboratories is most valuable in the initial stages of 
vocational education. Properly planned, formal vocational instruction 
not only teaches basic skills, knowledges, and attitudes, but it teacnes 
students how to learn on their own. Equally important for many stu- 
dents, it demonstrates the importance of other school subjects. For the 
adult, formal vocational instruction offers the opportunity to learn 
the theory and rudiments of new developments in his occupation, or a 
way out, should he need to shift occupations. 

No one would think of typing skills except through formal instruc- 
tion, but formal instruction alone does not produce competent secre- 
taries. Ideal vocational education combines formal instruction with 
learning on the job. This combination was first developed for appren- 
tices and has been successful wherever it was intelligently applied. 
Apprentices who learn skills on the job at the same time they acquire 
related knowledge in the classroom are likely to be leaders.. Appren- 
tices who learn only on the job or whose classroom instruction is not 
related to their work are not as successful. Nor are apprentices gen- 
erally successful when their range of instruction on the 30 b or in class 
is so narrow that they cannot learn the entire occupation. 

More recently, formal instruction and on-tlie-job training have been 
combined in the part-time cooperative program. First used in collegiate 
engineering instruction, it has been adapted to high school vocational 
educational with marked success. Oddly, it has rarely been used in jun- 
ior colleges^ though it is an excellent method at this level of instruc- 
tion. The high school part-time cooperative program usually requires 
that the student work half of each clay and go to school the other half. 
T T sually, the student is at least 16 years old and is a junior or senior. 
While at work, he is supervised by a school-employed coordinator who 
makes certain that he is not exploited and that he is receiving worth- 
while instruction. When the student is in school, lie spends 1 hour per 
day studying the theory of his occupation. The coordinator who teaches 
this da^s. makes certain that what the student learns is related to his 
work. The student also takes other academic subjects. 

The part-time cooperative plan is undoubtedly the best program we 
have in vocational education. It consistently yields high placement 
records, high employment stability, and high jot satisfaction. Students 
cannot be trained faster than they can be placed. The availability of 
training stations with employers is limited by the needs of the 
employer. 

This program is also popular with students. Pay, an opportunity for 
instruction which is obviously real life, and prestige all contribute to 
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this popularity. Usually, many more students apply than can be ac- 
cepted; this leads to rejection of the students who needs it most, and 
undoubtedly contributes to the excellent record maintained by those 
who are accepted. Making it available to all who desire it would largely 
eliminate this skimming process. 

Time Requirements in Vocational Education 

Fearful that the academic educators of 1917 might offer vocational 
education for too limited periods each day, the supporters of the 
Smith-Hughes Act specified that at least half of each day be spent in 
useful and productive training work. As with many such regulations, 
however, the time requirement became a fetish. Many schools required 
the student to spend 3 hours per day in a shop ana 1 or 2 hours per 
day in classes concerned with related technical information. With a 5- 
or 6-hour school day, this left little time for other subjects. Even 
though legislative requirements were later relaxed somewhat, the 
schools changed very slowly. 

Row, however, most schools outside the large cities require only 
2 or 3 hours per day of vocational education, and the trend is toward 
making it available only in the last year or two of high school. Similar 
classes, offered earlier in the student’s career are offered for a shorter 
length of time each day, are considered to be a part of general educa- 
tion, and are not reimbursed from Federal funds. 

The principal remaining anomaly in the time schedule for vocational 
education classes is that some schools require the time spent in all voca- 
tional classes to be the same. Drafting requires considerably more 
time to learn than does welding, yet the same amount of time is usually 
spent on each. Some able students can learn a given skill in half the 
time required by less able students, yet the time requirements for each 
are usually identical. Blit this situation is common in education gen- 
erally and applies equally well to classes in history, mathematics, and 
other subjects. 

Relevance to Labor Market Conditions 

Every vocational program should be based on a study of employ- 
ment supply and demand and consideration of student mobility, tn 
practice, data on supply usually are niff available; data on demand are 
unreliable ; and an implicit assumption appears to be that no graduate 
of the program will ever leave the school district. 

The best information on the adequacy of . vocational education pro- 
gram comes from the followup of the student who is placed on a job. 
Research indicates clearly that the most successful vocational pro- 
grams are those which assume responsibility for placing their gradu- 
ates and thus get feedback on their st lengths and weaknesses. The voca- 
tional placement officer, the student, his employer, and his fellow 
workers know the strengths and weaknesses of the program. With- 
out the link of the placement officer, this information is unlikely to 
get back to the school. If the graduate cannot be placed in the field for 
which he is prepared, sometl r g is wrong. Acceptance of placement 
responsibility by vocational c gators would provide a built-in test 
of adequacy and relevance. 
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The Financing op Vocational Education 

Like most education, vocational education aids the individual, his 
employer, and society. But it also has costs, many of which are really 
investments. In high school, the individual pays extra fees for the ex- 
pensive materials he uses, and he forgoes earnings; in junior college 
the fees and foregone earnings increase and to them is often added a 
substantial tuition ; in adult education, costs to the individual are not 
such a serious obstacle because he is often employed full time. Costs 
to the individual become extremely high in certain proprietary schools. 

Costs to the employer vary greatly. Direct and indirect costs may be 
enormous. Trained workers are an absolute necessity if he is to stay 
in business. He may elect to train them himself, steal them from an- 
other employer who trained them, rely on the worker to pay the costs 
of training in a proprietary school, or rely on the worker and the 
public to pay training costs in a public school. 

In practice, most employers use all four of these methods. But large 
employers are more likely to plan training for their own workers than 
are small employers. Excessive cost per trainee prohibits extensive 
formal training by small employers. These employers are more likely 
to recruit trained workers (often from other small employers) simply 
because they have no choice. Often, however, they have to pay severely 
for this practice, either in excessive wages or in lowered efficiency, 
because they are unable to appropriate the best workers. 

Proprietary schools tend to attract students who seek glamour fields 
such as radio, television, cosmetology, secretarial work, and nursing. 
They also attract adults who are interested in instruction not provided 
by public schools. Usually, private schools provide instruction in a new 
field long before the public schools. Like the public schools, their 
placement record depends on the quality of their product and on 
the current demand for employees. Unlike the public schools, they 
spend a great deal of effort on selling their wares to prospective 
students. 

Undoubtedly the least expensive way for an employer to get trained 
manpower is to have the individual employee or prospective employee 
pay for training done by private schools. The next most inexpensive 
method for the employer is to have the training done to his specifica- 
tions by the local public schools. The influence of local employers seek- 
ing to shift their training costs is a key reason why so many schools 
act as if none of their students will ever leave the school district. 

The employer who will not or cannot afford to train his own workers 
should pay more for the training provided by the public than does 
the employer who does train his workers. Stealing trained employees 
may be a necessity at times, but regular larceny should be discouraged, 
perhaps by a tax on failure to provide training. We are unwilling at 
this time to recommend such a tax. We do recommend careful studies 
of the effectiveness of such taxes in England and Franco, and perhaps 
in other countries. 

The financial burdens of vocational education are often inequitably 
distributed. Since vocational education benefits the individual, the 
employer, and society, each should pay a portion of the cost. At least 
for the individual who would, otherwise be on relief or in prison, it 
makes sense for his contribution to be deferred, permitting him to 
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attend school and pay his share through loan repayments and taxes 
on the additional income he will earn. Moreover, it seems unjustifiable 
for the vocational education student to pay higher fees than the 
academic student. We don’t expect the chemistry student to pay for 
chemicals, but we often charge the welding student for welding rods. 

Inequities also exist in the ways in which costs of vocational educa- 
tion are shared by the local school district, the State, and the Federal 
Government. In most cases, by far the largest share is paid by the local 
district. In spite of the efforts of some local districts to keep their 
students at home, these actions seem completely ineffective. Why should 
the major portion of the cost of educating potential migrants be borne 
by the local taxpayers ? This problem of local costs is compounded by 
the extreme variation in wealth from one local district to the next. 
Two steps would seem to be warranted : First, decrease the proportion 
of local costs by providing more State and Federal funds and, second, 
delete an administrative ruling which requires State and local match- 
ing of funds by purpose and by project. The effect of this ruling is to 
make poor districts pay as large a proportion of matching costs as rich 
districts. 

The State share of Federal funds is based on population and income. 
This formula does not take into account State and local effort: Some 
poor States are spending a great deal (relative to income) , while other 
poor States spend very little. The same is true for wealthy States. We 
believe that the Federal Government should reward heavy State and 
local effort to support vocational education. 

Most States disburse State and Federal funds to local schools on 
the basis of teacher salaries. This rewards wealthy districts which are 
able to pay high salaries, and it rewards small districts which have 
inefficiently small classes. We believe funds should be distributed on 
the basis of average daily attendance of students. This would have the 
additional benefits of rewarding districts which maintain enrollments 
throughout the school year and would provide accurate enrollment 
data for the first time. 

The Federal Government’s share of the costs of vocational education 
should be increased, we believe, because of increasing mobility of 
students, because of the obvious benefits of vocational education, and 
because it is in the national interest that the needs of disadvantaged 
students and disadvantaged areas of the Nation be met. 

Coordination' With Other Programs 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 was only one of many pro- 
grams introduced during the 19G0’s to assist the unemployed to com- 
pete more effectively for available jobs and, in some programs, to 
provide public service jobs for them. Among these are the Manpower 
Development and Training program, the Job Corps, the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, the Work Experience and Training program, and the 
New Careers program. Their chief contrast with vocational education 
is that they are remedial in nature. In fact, the frequent failure of the 
schools in the past to motivate students and to prepare them occupa- 
tionally has created the demand for remediation. Even with the best 
of occupational preparation in the schools, however, the need for 
remedial programs will continue. Technological change will make 
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some skills obsolete; business establishments will fail or move; con- 
sumer tastes will change, leaving workers to find new skills in order 
to be absorbed in new employment. The apparently inexorable trends 
toward better preparation will leave many of the older workers handi- 
capped in competition with the younger. However, adequate vocational 
education can minimize these problems. 

Though remedial programs are making significant contributions, 
they are. still inadequate in capacity.. Unfortunately, they were estab- 
lished piecemeal to meet current crises, with too little attention to 
interrelationship with, other programs, existing or proposed. Dupli- 
cated services are. available among some programs, and other needed 
services do not exist. Some population groups are subject to competi- 
tion among programs, and others are neglected. Some programs pay 
stipends to trainees, while others do not. Some programs require heavy 
local expenditures, while others are almost totally federally financed. 
Program administration is divided and scattered among numerous 
Federal, State, and local agencies in a confusing welter of eligibility 
requirements, application procedures, and funding sources. In the con- 
fusion, the areas and groups needing help the most tend to find it least. 
Often this is a result of a lack in leadership and sophistication. All of 
these programs relate in some way or other to vocational education. 
Many rely upon its resources. All the programs, remedial and pre- 
ventative, and, more importantly,, the clients they are designed to 
serve, would profit by rationalization, coordination, or consolidation. 

The Timing op Occupational Preparation 

The current status of occupational preparation is clouded by an un- 
fortunate. tendency to. consider vocational and general education as 
incompatible. Some critics maintain that narrow vocational programs 
are crowding out more, widely useful general programs. There is no 
doubt that a few vocational education curricula are narrow and stul- 
tifying: A program which prepares all Negro students for personal 
service occupations or a program which spends two-thirds of the school 
day on vocational subjects cannot be justified. Equally bad is the oc- 
casional vocational curriculum which really has no general education 
content : All of the academic classes are diluted and bear such titles as 
“Mathematics for Printers” and “Vocational English.” 

However, good vocational and general education programs are far 
from incompatible. They should in fact reinforce each other. General 
education provides the basis for understanding the theory upon which 
the vocational courses are based. Vocational education leads many 
adolescents to see for. the first time that mathematics, science, and 
English are useful and important. 

This misunderstanding of the relationship of vocational and gen- 
eral education has led some.persons to advocate the abolition of voca- 
tional education in the public schools. They often argue that “industry 
prefers to train its own workers.” This statement is sometimes sup- 
ported by presidents of largo companies which can afford to operate 
training programs, though, the statements of the company presidents 
would be more persuasive if they were not negated by the actions of 
their own personnel directors who invariably hire the best trained ap- 
plicants. Very few presidents of small companies could possibly argue 
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that they prefer to provide all the vocational training needed by their 
employees. 

Another frequent argument is that vocational education has no place 
in the public schools because it is a subsidy to employers. Those who 
hold this view almost invariably support professional education in pub- 
lic colleges, and really are. saying that occupational preparation (and 
some degree of subsidy) is justifiable only for that minority of our 
population which goes to. college. 

Other theorists are willing to support vocational education in the 
public schools but believe it should be. postponed until after high 
school graduation. There is some merit in. this position. Most youths 
cannot secure meaningful employment until, age 20, and when specific 
vocational education is received long before it can be used, many of the 
skills, knowledges, and attitudes will be forgotten. 

. There is.no question that the trend is toward postponement of spe- 
cific vocational education until junior college years. Unfortunately, 
however, most youths do not. reach junior college. Indeed, many of 
them drop out before the junior, year of high school when most voca- 
tional education courses now begin. 

. The problem of retention of early training is not peculiar to voca- 
tional education. The knowledges and skills of science are also apt to be 
forgotten if they are not used. This does not lead us to postpone all 
science instruction to the junior college years. Instead, we begin science 
instruction in the early elementary grades. As the student goes through 
school, he passes, through a spiral science program which repeatedly 
exposes him to science concepts on a higher and higher level. A general 
feeling for science is imparted at first, and instruction becomes more 
and more specific as he goes through school. If the student enjoys 
science, it can lead to a. greater appreciation for other subjects such as 
English and mathematics. 

Considerations such as these lead to the curriculum proposals pre- 
sented later in this report. This curriculum lends intelligibility to other 
academic subjects; it encourages the student to stay in school until he 
is prepared for meaningful employment; and it postpones the more 
specific (and easily forgotten) types of instruction until they are 
needed. 

THE RESULTS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

. Our deliberations have identified several areas which need addi- 
tional attention. But in spate of these difficulties and problems, pub- 
licly supported vocational education is the only formal means of em- 
ployment preparation available to most noncollege students. Ap- 
prenticeship is an important.route which depends on the help of voca- 
tional education, for related instruction, but it involves relatively few 
youths in o limited number of trades. As already stated, the. Man- 
power Development and Training program, the Job Corps, and other 
similar training programs are primarily remedial in nature, ren- 
dering their important services to those who failed to take advantage 
of opportunities for occupational preparation in the schools. MDTA 
is, in the main, dependent upon State and local vocational education 
for personnel and facilities, and other remedial programs have vary- 
ing degrees of similar reliance. 
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Limited followup data continue to show a high proportion of 
placement for vocational students, even though many of them choose 
further training and many shift to other occupations. Sample studies 
give high marks to vocational education for its impact on the sub- 
sequent employment experiences of its graduates, particularly in con- 
trast to those in the general curriculum (whether this finding .indi- 
cates the strengths of the former or the weaknesses of the latter is de- 
batable). Studies relating the costs of vocational education to the 
benefits derived have given it solid support. When controlled for dif- 
ferences in native ability, vocational students profit sul s» vntially as 
compared to others in both employment and earnings. JL & agenda 
for the future suggests further improvement and expansion ot voca- 
tional education. It is in pursuit o± that objective that we discuss, m 
the following section, some of the basic concepts essential to ade- 
quate occupational preparation and career development. 

IV. BASIC CONCEPTS OF EDUCATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 

As earlier sections have shown, the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 in many ways charted a major reorientation of vocational educa- 
tion. However, in the brief time available, the promise of the act lias 
not been realized. Meantime the world of work and the problems ox 
preparation for it, access to it, and sucessful performance m it have 
become even more complex. Out of the changing social and economic 
environment of the past two decades has emerged clearer concepts o± 
career development, some new and some modifications of earlier ones. 
From these concepts we can draw operational principles and design 
a system of legislative and administrative changes necossaiy for 
achieving vocational education for all. Three concepts ave particu- 
larly relevant to this report. 

ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

It is no longer possible to compartmentalize education into general, 
academic, and vocational components. Education is a crucial element 
in preparation for a successful working career at any level. With 
rising average educational attainment, better educated people are 
available so that the employer seldom needs to accept the less edu- 
cated. If it represents nothing else, a high school diploma is evi- 
dence of consistency, persistence, some degree of self discipline, and 
perhaps even of docility. The relevance of education for employment 
arises from better educated labor and a technology that requires it. 
The educational skills of spoken and written communication, compu- 
tation, analytical techniques, knowledge of society and one s role m 
it, and skilf in human relations are as vital as the skills of particular 

° C On the other hand, employability skills are equally essential to edu- 
cation. If education is preparation for life, and if practically every- 
one’s life and opportunities for self-expression and self-fulfillment 
include work, then only the successfully employable are successfully 
educated. American society is achievement oriented and attributes 
something less than wholeness to the nonstriver and nonacmever. Cul- 
ture and vocation are inseparable and unseverable aspect s of humanity. 
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Vocational education is not a separate discipline within education, 
but it is a basic objective of all education and must be a basic element 
of each person’s education. It is also a teaching technique which may 
have even more to offer as method than as substance. As a selecting 
out process for the professions, education has fostered, stressed, and 
rewarded the verbal skills important to these pursuits. It has given 
too little attention to development of attitudes, manipulative skills, 
and adaptability to new situations. In the process of emphasizing 
verbal skills, the predominant methods of instruction are lecture and 
discussion, and little attention is given to the alternative technique of 
learning by doing. As discussed earlier, for many students, the tech- 
niques of vocational education can supply a core around which an 
attractive package of academic as well as skill content can be prepared 
which will be more palatable and useful to undermotivated students 
than either alone. This may be most applicable to those from deprived 
environments whose verbal experiences have been limited and whose 
time horizons have been shortened by expectation of failure. Skill 
development can be accomplished through work experience or through 
education in the school’s shops and laboratories. The key is to build 
a better means of integrating academic education, skill training, and 
work experience. The common objective should be a successful life in 
which employment has a crucial role. 

THE CONSTANCY OF CHANGE 

The second premise is by now a cliche : “Nothing will henceforth 
be more constant than change.” Technological and economic progress 
feeds on itself, opening new vistas and closing the old. The under- 
prepared are threatened by displacement, and the well prepared are 
confronted with new opportunities. Both recuire adaptability. Pre- 
ventive measures can reduce the demand for remedial programs but 
never eliminate the need for them. Appropriately prepared persons 
may be highly adaptable, but that adaptability may depend upon 
upgrading present skills as well as acquiring new ones. The need for 
continuous learning, formal or informal, will certainly become uni- 
versal. There will always be those with inadequate preventive occupa- 
tional preparation who will need remedial help. 

The demand upon vocational education is clear: Programs for 
youth must prepare them for change; programs for adults must be 
universally available, and must emphasize coping with change. 

TOWARD FREEDOM OF OPPORTUNITY 

Finally, the most treasured value of our society is the worth and 
freedom of the individual. Each individual is entitled to the benefits 
of a social system which will make it possible for him to get from where 
he is to where he has the potential to be. One operational measure of 
freedom is the range of choice available to the individual. The major 
constraints upon the range of choice are ignorance and poverty and 
disease and discrimination. Education can reduce the barriers of ignor- 
ance and proper occupational preparation can lower the barriers of 
poverty. They cannot eliminate disease and discrimination but they 
can substantially contribute to overcoming them. 
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OPERATIONAL PRINCIPLES 

A number of operational principles follow from these premises : 

1. Vocational education cannot be meaningfully limited to the skills 
necessary for a particular occupation. It is more appropriately defined 
as all of those aspects of educational experience which help a person to 
discover his talents, to relate them to the world of work, to choose an 
occupation, and to refine his talents and use them successfully in em- 
ployment. In fact, orientation and assistance in vocational choice may 
often be more valid determinants of employment success, and therefore 
more profitable uses of educational funds, than specific skill training. 

2. In a technology where only relative economic costs, not engineer- 
ing know-how, prevent mechanization of routine tasks, the age of 
“human use of human beings” may be within reach, but those human 
beings must be equipped to do tasks which machines cannot do. Where 
complex instructions and sophisticated decisions mark the boundary 
between the realm of man and the role of the machine, there is no 
longer room for any dichotomy between intellectual competence and 
manipulative skills and, therefore, between academic and vocational 
education. 

3. In a labor force where most have a high school education, all who 
do not are at a serious competitive disadvantage. But at the same time, 
a high school education alone cannot provide an automatic ticket to 
satisfactory and continuous employment. Education cannot shed its 
responsibilities to the student (and to society in his behalf) just be- 
cause he has chosen to reject the system or because it has handed him 
a diploma. In a world where the distance between the experiences of 
childhood, adolescence, and adulthood and between school and work 
continually widen, the school must reach forward to assist the student 
across the gaps just as labor market institutions must reach back to 
assist in the transition. It is not enough to dump the school leaver into 
a labor market pool. The school along with the rest of society must 
provide him a ladder, and perhaps help him to climb it. 

4. Some type of formal occupational preparation must be a part 
of every educational experience. Though it may be well to delay final 
occupational choice until all the alternatives are. known, no one ought 
to leave the educational system without a salable skill. In addition, 
given the rapidity of change and the competition from generally rising 
educational attainment, upgrading and remedial education opportu- 
nities are a continual necessity. Those who need occupational prepara- 
tion most, both preventive and remedial, will be those least prepared 
to lake advantage of it and most difficult to educate and train. Yet for 
them, particularly, equal rights do not mean equal opportunity. Far 
more important is the demonstration of equal results. 

5. The objective of vocational education should be the development 
of the individual, not the needs of the labor market. One of the func- 
tions of an economic system is to structure incentives in such a way 
that individuals will freely choose to accomplish the tasks which need 
to be done. Preparation for employment should be flexible and capable 
of adapting the system to the "individual’s need rather than the 
reverse. The system for occupational preparation should supply a 
salable skill at any terminal point chosen by the individual, yet no 
doors should be closed to future progress and development. 
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In short, an environment is emerging in which nearly all require 
salable skills, which demand intellectual as well as manipulative con- 
tent. and which include the base for constant adaptation to change. 
An increasing amount of.the knowledge necessary to success must be 
organized and presented in a formal manner; the pickup or observa- 
tion methods of the past are no longer adequate. Rural schools with 
their inadequate offerings and ghetto schools with their deficient 
resources, added to the initial environmental handicaps of their stu- 
dents, can never hope, without special assistance, to gain on the 
quality-conscious suburban schools. Education is neither the unique 
cause, nor the sole cure of the problems of the rural depressed area 
or the urban slum. But it is a necessary factor. 

V. TOWARD A UNIFIED SYSTEM OF VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

That most of the concepts of section IV were in the minds of the 
authors of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 is apparent from its 
declaration of purpose “that persons of all ages in all communities 
of the State— -those in high school, those who have completed or dis- 
continued their formal education and are preparing to enter the labor 
market, those who have already entered the labor market but need 
to upgrade their skills or learn new ones, and those with special 
educational handicaps — -will have ready access to vocational training 
or retraining which is of high qualify, which is realistic in the light 
of actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful employment, and 
■Which is suited to their needs, interests, and ability to benefit from 
such training.” 

An adequate system of vocational education capable of achieving 
these objectives while coping with a changing environment, should, 
we believe, have the following characteristics : 

1. Occupational preparation should begin in the elementary schools 
with a realistic picture of the world of work. Its fundamental pur- 
poses should be to familiarize the student with his world and to pro- 
vide him with the intellectual tools and rational habits of thought 
to play a satisfying role in it. 

2. In junior high school economic orientation and occupational 
preparation should reach a more sophisticated stage with study by all 
students of the economic and industrial system by which goods and 
services are produced and distributed. The objective should be ex- 
posure to the full range of occupational choices which will be avail- 
able at a later point and full knowledge of the relative advantages 
and the requirements of each. 

3. Occupational preparation should become more specific in the high 
school, though preparation should not be limited to a specific occupa- 
tion. Given the uncertainties of a changing economy and the limited 
experiences upon which vocational choices must be made, instruction 
should not be overly, narrow but should be built around significant 
families of occupations or industries which promise expanding 
opportunities. 

AH students outside the college preparatory curriculum should ac- 
quire an entry-level job skill, but they should also be prepared for post , 
high-school vocational and technical education. Even those in the col- 
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lege preparatory curriculum might profit from the techniques of learn- 
ing 'by doing. On the other hand, care should be taken that pursuit of a 
vocationally oriented curriculum in the high school does not block the 
upward progress of the competent student who later decides to pursue 

a 0Q^0O*0 d6°T06. 

4. Occupational education should be based on a spiral curriculum 
which treats concepts at higher and higher levels of complexity as the 
student moves through the program. Vocational preparation should be 
used to make general education concrete and understandable; general 
education should point up the vocational implications of all education. 
Curriculum materials should be prepared for both general and voca- 
tional education to emphasize these relationships. 

5. Some formal postsecondary occupational preparation for all 
should be a goal for the near future. Universal high school education is 
not yet achieved but is rapidly approaching reality. Postsecondary en- 
rollments are growing, and before many years have passed, the labor 
force entrant without advanced skills gained through postsecondary 
education, apprenticeship, or on-tlie-job training will be at a serious 
disadvantage. Universal advanced training will bring increased pro- 
ductivity, higher standards of living, and greater adaptability, to the 
profit of the economy as well as the individual. If postsecondary edu- 
cation and training is to be universal, it must be free. Fourteen years 
of free public education with a terminal occupational emphasis should 

be a current goal. . 

6. Beyond initial preparation for employment, many, out of choice 

or necessity, will want to bolster an upward occupational climb with 
pail-time and sometimes full-time, courses and programs as adults. 
These should be available as part of the regular public school system. 
They should not be limited to a few high-demand and low-cost trades, 
but should provide a range of occupational choice as wide as those 
available to students preparing for initial entry. . 

7. An y occupation which contributes to the good of society is a fit 

subject for vocational education. In the allocation of scarce resources, 
first attention must be paid to those occupations which offer expanding 
opportunities for employment. In the elementary and junior high 
school, attention can be paid only to groups of occupations which em- 
ploy large numbers of people, and instruction must be restricted to 
broad principles, common skills, and pervasive attitudes which will be 
useful in a broad range of employment. These restrictions are less and 
less valid as the student goes through high school and junior college, 
until, in adult education, instruction is justified in even the most re- 
stricted field if it is valuable to the individual and to society. # # 

8. Occupational preparation need not and should not be limited to 
the classroom, to the school shop, or to the laboratory. Many arguments 
favor training on the job. Expensive equipment need not be duplicated. 
Familiarization with the environment and discipline of the workplace 
is an important part of occupational preparation, yet is difficult to 
simulate in a classroom. Supervisors and other employees can double 
as instructors. The trainee learns by earning. On the other hand, the 
employer and his supervisors may be more production than training 
oriented. The operations and equipment of a particular employer may 
cover only part of a needed range of skills, necessitating transfer 
among employers for adequate training. The ideal is to meld the ad- 
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vantages of institutional and on-the-job training in formal cooperative 
work-study programs. 

9. Effective occupational preparation is impossible if the school feels 
that its obligation ends when the student graduates. The school, there- 
fore, must work with employers to build a bridge between school and 
work. Placing the student on a job and following up his successes and 
failures provides the best possible information to the school on its 
own strengths and weaknesses. 

10. No matter how good the system of initial preparation and the 
opportunities for upgrading on the jot, there will always be need for 
remedial programs. Remedial programs will differ from the preventive 
in that many of the students will require financial assistance while in 
training ; the courses must be closely oriented to the labor market to 
assure a quick return to employment; and the trainee will be im- 
patient of what may seem to be the frills of regular vocational 
programs. 

11. At every level from the elementary school through the post- 
secondary, adult, and remedial programs there will be those with 
special needs as defined by the 1963 act. For both humanitarian and 
economic reasons, persons with special needs deserve special help. 

12. Many communities are too small to muster sufficient students for 
a range of occupational offerings broad enough to provide realistic 
freedom of occupational choice. Potential students, often those with 
the greatest needs, live in areas too isolated for access to meaningful 
training. Others come from a home and neighborhood environment 
which makes sound preparation for life and employment difficult. An 
adequate system of occupational preparation will provide residential 
facilities wherever their absence presents an obstacle to anyone in need 
of education and training. 

13. The public system for occupational preparation must be sup- 
ported by adequate facilities and equipment, buttressed by research 
and innovation, and by the preparation and upgrading of competent 
teachers, counselors, and administrators. To assure constant improve- 
ment, it must provide for constant evaluation and reporting of prob- 
lems and accomplishments. 

14. The system of occupational preparation cannot operate in a 
vacuum. Data must be made available on public and private training 
opportunities to eliminate undesirable duplication. Data on supply 
and demand for various occupations must be available on a broader 
and more accurate basis. But total training opportunities must be 
based, not on the number of jobs which are available, but on the 
number of persons needing training. 

Creation of the system of occupational preparation outlined here 
must be a continuing pursuit. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 
and the efforts of vocational educators have carried the Nation a 
substantial way toward these objectives. Our recommendations which 
follow will, if adopted, assure further progress. But they will never 
end the quest because, fortunately, society does not stand still. 

VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 

To continue pursuit of the objectives set by the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 and to achieve others indicated by the experience of the 
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succeeding 4 years, it is recommended that the act be amended to ac- 
complish the following : 4 

1. Administrative complexities should be reduced by combining all 
vocational education legislation into one act. 

2. A Department of Education and Manpower Development should 
be est ablished at Cabinet level. 

3. Innovation should be encouraged by contracts or grants between 
the Commissioner of Education and State boards, local educational 
agencies, and other public or nonprofit institutions. 

4. Specific funds and permanent authority should be provided to 
develop and operate new and expanded vocational education programs 
for persons who have academic, social, economic, or other handicaps. 

5. The act should provide permanent authority for work-study pro- 
grams at the secondary and postsecondary levels structured so as to 
combine education, training, and work experience, as well as offer 
income opportunities. 

6. Residential vocational schools should be constructed and operated 
under grants from the Commissioner of Education to State boards of 
vocational education or, with the approval of State boards, to colleges, 
universities, and public education agencies. 

Y. At least 25 percent of vocational education funds should be ear- 
marked for post secondary schools and adult programs. 

8. *V ocational homemaking education should be included in a sepa- 
rate section of the act with specific funding authorization. 

9. Funds should be distributed to the States on bases which will 
provide incentive for increased enrollment and attendance and im- 
proved. performance. 

10. The act should permit matching of the Federal allotment on 
a statewide rather than area-by-area or project-by-project basis. 

11. To end the disharmony between the planning processes of the 
schools and the appropriations practices of Congress, provision should 
be made for States to receive allotments earlier in the calendar year 
and to spend funds through the succeeding fiscal year. 

. 12. Salaries and expenses needed for the administration of voca- 
tional and technical education should be included in the annual ap- 
propriation provided by the act, rather than in a separate budget as 
at present. 

13. The presently misnamed “State plan” should be recognized as 
merely a legal contract between the Federal and State agencies. The 
present “projected program activities” should become a 5-year pro- 
jected plan subject to annual updating. 

1 A. I'hfl nnJ nv\/v«n/1lv.A* 
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objective of the act. 

15. The opportunity grant program of the Higher Education Act 
of 19G5 should be extended to postsecondary technical and vocational 
programs by setting aside 25 percent of the funds appropriated for 
title IV of that act. 



* Statements of tlio recommendations presented licro lsavo been editorially adjusted but 



not changed In intent from the specific statements of the Council. Tho rationale in support of 
these recommendations is found in the general report of tho Council prepared in response to 
the }PJ?lslfttive reaulremcnts — Vocational Education: The Brhloc llctwccn Man and im 
Work ( Publication 2). Washington ; tl.S. Government Printing Olllco. 1008. 

80=970—08 o 
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16. The feasibility of reimbursement, to employers for unusual costs 
of supervision, training, and instruction of part-time cooperative stu- 
dents should be tested in pilot pro] ects. 

17. The prescribed 10 percent of the sums appropriated under sec- 
tion 4(a) of the Vocational Ediication Act of 1968 should be available 
for research, with the Commissioner of Education allocating the 
moneys in the most advantageous manner among the three legitimate 

claimants : ... 

(a) Grants or contracts to colleges and universities and other 
public or nonprofit private agencies and institutions to pay part of 
the cost of research, and dissemination of research results; 

(5) Grants or contracts approved by the operating bureau for 
evaluation, demonstration, experimental programs, and for dis- 
semination of results ; 

(c) Grants to States for paying part of the cost of State re- 
search coordinating units, State research, evaluation, demonstra- 
tion, experimental programs, and dissemination of results. 

18. An annual descriptive and analytical reprt on vocational edu- 
cation should be submitted to the President and Congress by the Office 
of Education. 

19. Each State should be required to conduct a periodic statewide 
review and evaluation of its vocational education program. 

20. Prevocational training and employability skills should be in- 
cluded within the definition of vocational education. 

21. Confusion concerning the meaning of the cerm “area vocational 
education facilities” should be ended by deleting the word “area.” 

22 . 
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including initial job placement within the definition of vocational 

education. . . , _ 

23. Achievement of the act’s objectives at the levels of enrollment 
currently contemplated will require an appropriation of $1,565 million 
per year. It is our unanimous conviction that no sounder investment 
can be made by the citizens of the United States than this— an invest- 
ment in their own, their children’s, and their economy’s future. 



I. Grants to States and grants authorized by the Commissioner of 
Education 



II. Work-study program 

III. Exemplary and Innovative programs, general and disadvantaged 

pi pulatl on. 

IV. Residential vocational schools (50) .............. 

V. Programs for the socially, economically, and culturally disadvan- 

taged 

VI. Vocational homomaking 

Total 10,950, 000 



Students served 


Amount 


Proportion 


8 , 000,000 


$500,000,000 






437, 500,000 


50-50 




62, 500* 000 


100 


575,000 


350,000,000 


90-10 


1 175,000 


200 , 000,000 


100 


25,000 


200 * 000, 000 


90-10 


175,000 


300,000,000 


90-10 


2 , 000 J 000 


15) 000, 000 


50-50 


10,950,000 


1,565,000,000 
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No'e: Supporting dale are shown In "Vocational Education: The Bridge Between Man and His Work" (publication 2), 
me al Report ol the Advisory Council on Vocational Education, which follows. 



The following recommendations are directed to the attention of the 
Commissioner of Education. They are recommendations which the 



Council feels will make 
of vocational education. 

24:. In order to provide .appropriately for curriculum materials 
needed in vocational education, two to four centers should be estab- 
lished for development of such materials. 

25. The National. Advisory Committee on Vocational Education 
should have a full-time staff m the Office of Education in order that 
guidelines may be established for helping the States make more effec- 
tive use of State advisory boards. 

.26. . A learning Corps should be established on a pilot basis to pro- 
vide improved learning experiences for economically disadvantaged 
youths, particularly inner-city youths. Such corps would arrange for 
young people, to have the opportunity of living in selected homes in 
rural, small city, and suburban communities and to enroll in the local 
schools where skill development for employment would be a part of 
their educational program. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The Bridge Between Man and His Work 

PUBLICATION 2 

General Report op the Advisory Council on Vocational 

Education, 1968 

u.s. department op health, education, and welfare 

OFFICE OP EDUCATION 



LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



December 1, 1967. 

Hon. J ohn W. Gardner, 

Secretary of Health , Education , and ‘Welfare , 

Washington, D.G. 9M01 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I have the honor to submit herewith the 
report of the Advisory Council on Vocational Education, appointed 
by you, and announced by the President of the United States on 

November 22, 1966. . . 

The Council has prepared its report in conformity with the pro- 
visions of section 12, Public Law 88-210. the Vocational Education 

Act of 1963. . , ...» 

Members of the Council join me in expressing pur appreciation ot 
the opportunity to be of service in connection with the national re- 
view or vocational education. 

Sincerely, _ . 

Martin W. Essex, Chairman. 
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FOREWORD 



Vocational education faces a unique challenge in the ^ 
a challenge rooted in the social and econoinic welfare of peope. 
the contemporary social scene, with its large city problems, th 
ghettos, school dropouts, and a variety of disadvantaged goups^ 
n66d for vocational education stands out clearly. N _ 

histo“ has vocational education had such an opportuiutj -to reach 
out into the total population and serve the groups that society has 

Pa mde7the influence of the 1963 legislation, vocational education has 
o-rown rapidly. This rate of growth must continue so that more of the 
youth hAigi schools and in post-high-school 
even greater opportunity to prepare for the world of work. Preparing 
students for ^transfer from school to work requires a greater variety 
of educational preparation for work, and demands new X' 
teo-ration of general and vocational knowledge and skills. Similarly, 
expansion of programs for employed and unemployed workers, m- 
cfSg retmiWl must take Into account the personal needs of 
individuals as they attempt to adjust to the occupational changes 

^New dmienstons^deas, and experimentation must mark the de- 
parture into the future. In no way have weexplored 
potential of vocational education. A cultural mid skills learnm* 
?oVps with a focus upon youth, can provide the motivation and 
idealism from which one derives a sense of purpose. Many youth need 
a new home enviromnent which is conducive to their self-deve 
before great strides can be made in their occupation^ 
cepts of work must be generated early m the educational career o 
youth so that they have firsthand information against which to match 
their talents and desires. Their total educational experience must have 

in rr# 

tions from nearly a hundred professional groups and organizations, 
from all of the States, and from a number o : individuals represent- 
ative of business, industry, education, and ! labor We ^ deeply^ 
debted to these persons. In addition, the staff of the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education were generous in providing the resources needed by t 

^°Our goal for the future is clear, but we must develop the courage 
to pursue that goal with all of the innovative potential we can muster. 
After all, we are concerned with the greatest resource of America 

its people. Matitiw W. Essex. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Changes in the way we live and how we make our living have caused 
vocational education to become central to the total process of public 
education. The purposes of vocational education have become so 
enmeshed with the purposes of education in general that we are not 
justified in thinking of vocational education as a separate and distinct 
entity set aside from education. 

The total educational process is inexorably tied to the work required 
by society. Both the nature of society and the characteristics of work 
have changed. In recent years, these changes have been rapid and have 
magnified the interdependency of work and education. There is no 
place in the world of work either for the uneducated person or for the 
educated person who has not learned to work. 

The centrality of work in the day-to-day lives of people and the ways 
in which work influences the social, civic, cultural, and personal rela- 
tionships of individuals must take on new meanings and a new em- 
phasis in the total educational process. An occupation is the most oc- 
cuping of all human activities. It sets the standard of living, it in- 
fluences family relationships, and it controls the quantity and quality 
of civic participation and responsibility. Education looms large as a 
factor in the solution of the social upheavals of the 1960’s, and the 
ability to perform the work that society is willing to buy is one of the 
elements related to the social problem. 

What Makes Education Vocational? 

If vocation is defined as what a person does to earn a living, it fol- 
lows that vocational education consists of the educational content and 
process through which one learns to become a competent worker. This 
point of view suggests that vocational education is a part of the total 
education process, but further limitations must be placed in order to 
focus specifically upon the areas directly associated with occupational 
competency. 

The skills and knowledges required of a person to perform the tasks 
of an occupation are of primary concern in vocational education. Mind- 
ful of the necessity for workers to acquire skill, knowledge, and un- 
derstanding in a variety of related educational contents, it is the spe- 
cific occupational tasks with which vocational education has primary 
concern. Becoming a successful practical nurse depends upon a num- 
ber of exceedingly important related factors, but in the end, whether 
or not a person can perform successfully as a practical nurse depends 
upon the extent to which the person has acquired the specific skills 
and knowledges of the field of practical nursing. _ 

It has been the practice in vocational education to bring people 
having common vocational goals together in one group for instruc- 

( 73 ) 
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tional purposes. This has led us to think of vocational education in 
terms of the name of a class — carpentry, electronics, stenography, 
for example. But it is not the name of the subject that makes it voca- 
tional— it is the intent of the student and the arrangement of the in- 
structional content. There is nothing inherent in the name of the sub- 
ject that makes it vocational. , , . 

Vocational education, although focused upon the occupational tasks 
of the world of work, cannot be easily separated from the total educa- 
tional process. New relationships in the vocational continuum niust e 
developed in order to integrate effectively the unique contribution that 
other areas of education make toward vocational competence. 

Scope op Vocational Education 

The purposes of vocational education are identified in terms of the 
needs of people. In general, vocational education serves two broadly 
conceived age groups: (1) the in-school age group and (2) the out-ot- 

school age group. . „ „ ,,1 <• n 

The in-school age group consists, m part, of all youth whose full- 
time occupation is that of being a student. This group is found pri- 
marily in senior high schools and in post-high-school institutions such 
as junior colleges, community colleges, area vocational schools, ancl 
similar institutions. Vocational education programs for the in-sc oo 
ao-e group are primarily preparatory in nature (the student is pre- 
paring to enter the labor force) and include all youth in school— the 
bright, the great mass of youth of normal intelligence, the reluctant, 
the dull, the handicapped, the socioeconomically disadvantaged, ancl 
the functionally illiterate. All youth— black, brown, reel, yellow, and 
white — are included within the scope of vocational education. 

Some youth of the in-school age group are not m school. Ihese are 
the dropouts, the culturally disadvantaged, the minority groups, the 
o-hetto residents, and other specially designated youth. In scope, voca- 
tional education extends to these youth, as well as to those who are 

actually in school. _ _ .... ' . » .. 

The ‘in-school age group (15 to 24, roughly 30 million) are, lor the 
large part, either preparing for a place in the labor force of the Nation 

or have a desire to do so. „ _ ip.ii 

The out-of-school age group consists of the members of the work 
force, the employed, and the unemployed. Employed persons need 
vocational education in order to keep up with the technology of their 
occupation, to maintain a favorable position of occupational mobility 
bv expanding the scope of their knowledge and skill, and to retrain 
for new occupations. The unemployed persons need vocational educa- 
tion in order to enter, or reenter, the labor force and thus become pro- 
ductive members of society. ... . \ i 

The out-of-school age group is large (roughly 90 million), and its 
vocational education needs are exceedingly complex. Included in this 
o-roup are women who enter or reenter the labor force, the unemployed 
with their myriad problems, and the functionally illiterate who P ose 
critical problems in vocational education. The largest part of this age 
o-roup consists of the millions of employed workers who need vocational 
education to maintain and improve their occupational position. Voca- 
tional education is needed also by persons who have the socioeconomic 
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problems of the ghetto and by a variety of persons in special groups — 
the American Indian, for example. As with the in-school age group, 
there are no barriers in vocational education attributable to race, color, 
or religion for the out-of-school age group. 

The scope of vocational education was extended considerably by the 
provisions of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. “Outreach” facets 
of the act make it possible to serve “persons of all ages in all com- 
munities” by providing vocational education leading to occupational 
stability. 

Educational Concerns 

Vocational education has been presented in broad terms with a target 
on man and his work ; its primary responsibility is to help people enter 
the world of work, or to make progress in it, to their best advantage and 
that of society. But the total task of providing individuals with voca- 
tional self-sufficiency is not alone a task of vocational education. 

Significant changes have taken place in vocational education — as this 
report will indicate many times — and it must continue to make adjust- 
ments to fit the educational, occupational, and social need. But educa- 
tion itself must change — in some respects radically — and depart signifi- 
cantly from previously established goals. 

Public school vocational education was conceived as an integral part 
of the total responsibility of public education. This is no longer a 
debatable issue. However, both education in general and vocational 
education have been accused of being inflexible, traditional, and out of 
date. Despite any evidence that might support this point of view, there 
is no reason why it should be so, and it is incumbent upon all educators 
to see that a dichotomy between education and vocation does not exist. 
Both education and vocational education are moving toward the goal of 
producing an educational environment conducive to the total develop- 
ment of the individual. 

F or a long time, the future has cast its shadow on the present. Many 
students have failed to acquire a reasonable degree of competency in 
fundamental areas thought to be essential to their future as responsible 
individuals in society. Many students have dropped out oi school 
(about 1 million in 1966) because of economic and other reasons — and 
some, perhaps, because they were bored. That such situations develop 
may not alone be a failure of the school but probably, in a large part, a 
failure of society to make it possible to carry out its goal of education 
for all of the children of all of the people. 

Most of the large cities of the Nation are bulging at the seams with 
students in school, and the cities are financially unable to provide a 
minimum acceptable program for all, let alone to provide for the wide 
range of individual differences and needs. Furthermore, any hope of 
the school extending vocational opportunity beyond the schoolroom to 
children and youth not in school is, under present financial circum- 
stances, unrealistic. So, citing the school for its failure, when it has 
not been permitted to succeed, is hardly justifiable. Even so, the school 
can do much more even under present circumstances. 

The needed educational renaissance of the future can be realized. 
Much has been learned about motivation, teaching, and learning. Edu- 
cational theory is sound and supported by research in depth. What is 
needed is the opportunity for education to remove its unwanted shackles 
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and to expand its program beyond the confines of the classroom into 
the community at large, bringing educational reality to the ghetto, 
and to the children and youth of special, circumstances who have been 
short changed educationally. The educational “know-how” to solve the 
social problem already exists. 

The school of the future must operate on a full-year basis and, to a 
large extent, around the clock. It must reach into every facet of the 
community with depth of concern including the gamut of experience 
from early childhood education, day-care centers, summer camps, and 
youth projects of great variety, to prevocational instruction, work- 
experience education, and actual vocational preparation. The school 
is society’s safety valve, and it should be used to serve in this capacity. 

Many educational problems of an internal nature can be solved by 
material at hand. Programed learning, educational TV, team teaching, 
and dozens of other devices to motivate learning and speed up the 
process have been demonstrated to have instructional value. Some 
schools have moved into an entirely new learning environment, and all 
must do so. Many of the deterrents to educational progress have been 
under critical examination, including departmentalization, school 
grades, nongraded classes, camegie units, subject-matter time concepts, 
and educational tracks.. The substitutes for the future are focused upon 
individual competencies developed in a flexible educational envi- 
ronment. The student of the future should be able to demonstrate 
communication competency, rather than present certified credentials 
verifying the fact that he has served time for 4 years in English, 3 in 
mathematics, and 2 in French. 

Vocational education is involved in this renaissance with an em- 
phasis that changes gradually from interest and concern to direct 
participation — student age and development are the controlling fac- 
tors. Somewhere in the student’s early educational career an interest in 
vocation must develop. This interest must find expression in the 
elementary school and the junior high school. At an appropriate 
time — dictated by student interest more than by age and grade level — 
the student must begin occupational exploration. He will need the 
guidance of a teacher specially trained to aid him at this point. One 
of the major problems is that so few students have ever had an op- 
portunity to learn very much about the vast number of exciting ways 
that people earn a living — their normal growing up experiences do not 
provide this opportunity. Later, the student should have the oppor- 
tunity of continuing his study of the occupational world by actual 
participation in it under the guidance of instructors in supervised 
work-experience programs; this should be supplemented by other 
school-work experience as appropriate. All through his formal edu- 
cational career the student should be learning about work, he should 
be able to place value upon his total education in relation to work, he 
must learn much about himself and his educational preferences, and 
it is imperative that he sharpen his identity with his occupational 
future. During the major portion of his life he will be a member of 
the labor force. 

When he finally makes his occupational decision, vocational ediica- 
tion will provide the hard-core essentials which will make it possible 
for him to find employment in a number of specific jobs related to the 
area of his vocational preparation. 
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Commitment 

One of the major reasons why vocational education has not been 
more extensively developed in the public schools of the Nation is that 
there has been little commitment to do so. The “driving urge” to pro- 
vide vocational education opportunity has been lacking in most public 

schools. # . . 

That a commitment must develop, in relation to vocational educa- 
tion has become a social and economic imperative. It is a major func- 
tion of American secondary education to prepare all students for the 
world of work by the time they finish their formal schooling at what- 
ever level they achieve. This point of view is an extension of the con- 
cept that the greatness of America is not its tremendous wealth, but 
its ability to use its human resources wisely. 

Wise use of our human resources depends, in a large measure, upon 
how we prepare our students for a world of work ; wise prepara- 
tion cannot move forward significantly except on the basis of a funda- 
mentalcommitmenttodoso. . . 

The first step in developing a commitment for vocational education 
must be taken by school boards, administrators, and professional 
associations. Such policymaking groups must see clearly that a voca- 
tional education commitment is in line with students’ well being and 
with the needs of the national economy. 

The second step in the commitment involves the total faculty of 
the school community. This is to say that the sixth grade social studies 
teacher, the junior high school physical education teacher, the high 
school mathematics teacher, and the junior college physics teacher, 
and all other teachers have significant roles to play in the vocational 
development of an individual m addition to the teacher who’s instruc- 
tional responsibility is directly related to the skills and knowledges 
required in an occupational setting. This is . not a new concept in 
education, but never before have the occupational goals of students 
been so totally dependent upon their total education. 

This is a difficult task because all members of the educational family 
must give up some of their cherished patterns of instruction and work 
together as a team to achieve one of the immediate goals an appro- 
priate integration of subject matter. 

The rationale concerning the integration of subject matter is less 
controversial than the methods and procedures of achieving the goal. 
It seems obvious that an approach to implementation requires that a 
number of changes occur in both the so-called general part of the 
curriculum and tlie vocational part. The nature, of the resulting mix 
should have more of the characteristics of a mechanical mixture rather 
than a chemical combination,; the first retains the identity of the 
elements mixed, the latter produces a new substance with character- 
istics quite foreign to the original elements. - 

The desirable goal is a situation in which the total educational 
effort can contribute to the total vocational education of students, 
and at the same time leave enough room for the hard-core instruction 
in vocational education which leads to employment. 

It is relatively easy to develop a program of studies that tends to 
provide liberalizing forces, which are at the root of every student’s 
learning experience. Similarly, it is relatively easy to organize a 
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program of studies leading to employment in a single occupation or 
a cluster of occupations. The difficult task is to develop a program 
involving both of these essential aspects of education, . and to get the 
right combination of these to meet the needs of each individual student. 

This is not wild theory; it has already been carried out by some 
schools and with considerable success. The students like it because the 
flexibility of the system makes it possible for education to “fit” them, 
rather than the necessity that they "“fit” the system. Such a commitment 
negates the old description of the curriculum as a race to be run by 
the bright, the dull, the lame, and the blind, and those that finish on 
time are educated. Teachers like the system because it provides so many 
opportunities for teaching to become the exciting profession that it 

should be. ... 

The third group to be identified in the general realm of commitment 
for vocational education consists of the public at large — the community. 
A renaissance in public education cannot be achieved without a com- 
mitment, and actual involvement, of the total community. 

Education changes, and the community is not always up to date with 
such change. The parental conception of education is frequently pat- 
terned after their own experiences and not upon the experiences of their 
children. This suggests that the “new education” of the future can be 
successful only to the extent that the public at large becomes involved 
in the change. It can continue to be successful only to the extent that 
public information is flowing generously in two ways — from the com- 
munity to the school, and from the school to the community. 

An additional commitment, which in some respects is a major con- 
trolling commitment, is represented by the action of Congress in 
matters related to vocational educati on. 

During the past decade, a number of acts of Congress, passed in 
response to urgent social and economic need, have had vocational 
education provisions. These acts have provided extensive amounts of 
money and are administered by several agencies other than the Office 
of Education. 

The diversification in responsibility for vocational education and 
training complicates the problem of vocational education because (1) 
it creates competition, in some respects, for the same group of students 
(for example, a school administrator frequently has the choice of 
funding a vocational program under one act with 90-percent Federal 
funding, under another act with 75-percent Federal funding, and 
under the Vocational Education Act of 1963 with 50-percent Federal 
funding), and (2) it produces a critical need to coordinate the func- 
tions of all agencies involved. 

The commitment of Congress, over the years, to vocational educa- 
tional has caused to be developed in each ot the States well-organized 
staffs to plan and conduct vocational education programs. This existing 
and effective pattern for implementation of vocational education pro- 
grams in relation to national needs should be utilized to the fullest 
extent. 

Summary 

Contemporary social and technological forces make it clear that the 
Nation must sharpen its ability to provide vocational preparation for 
persons who are entering the labor force for the first time, and also for 
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tliose persons who are member* pf tiie laborJ 
and unemployed. The scope of 

to encompass these requirements. 'Included Within xhe fotal cbirtex 
vocational education need are a number of special groups of persons. 

In addition to a basic educational commitment to provide vocational 
preparation in the mainstream of public education, there are three 

manor areas of concern. . , , 

First, starting early in the student’s formal education he must learn 
more about work, its dignity, and his relationship to the occupational 
world. Actual work experiences need to be included as an integral part 

of the student’s educational program. ... , 

Second, the subject matter of the school and vocational requirements 
need to be realigned so that education becomes more meanmgful in 
terms of its occupational potential. This involves a high degree of 
flexibility and a definite movement toward individualization of 

instruction. . , , , . , , , , 

Third, the hard-core content of vocational education— the part that 
makes a person employable — must be adjusted to accommodate a wider 
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the school and the community at large to the end that education, with 
its vocational component, reaches into every facet of the community 
to provide for youth and adults now not being served. 

In order for education to exert its full impact upon the social and 
economic needs of the Nation, the Congress must recognize the long- 
term potential of the existing system of vocational education and 
utilize this potential to the fullest extent. Although the need for “crash” 
programs in vocational education and training may occur from time 
to time, it is neither economically sound or educationally feasible, as 
a matter of national policy, to promote the development of an addi- 
tional system of education outside the realm of the public educational 
structure. 



SUMMARY OF REPORT 



The Advisory Council on Vocational Education has focused at- 
tention primarily upon the period since July 1964, when the first indi- 
cations of the impact of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 can 
bo noted. Throughout the report reference has been made to issues 
identified by the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, 1961- 
62, and to the extent it has been possible to do so, the adjustments 
related to these issues have been identified. 

Upon the basis of its study the Council makes the following 
recommendations. 

Recommendations 

It is recommended that : 

1. All Federal vocational education acts administered by the Office 
of Education be combined into one act. 

2. A Department of Education and Manpower Development be 
established at Cabinet level. 

3. Funds and permanent authority be provided for the Commissioner 
of Education to make grants or contracts to State boards and with 
the approval of the State board to local educational agencies and to 
other public or nonprofit private agencies, organizations, or institu- 
tions for planning, development, and operation of exemplary and 
innovative programs of occupational preparation. 

4. Funds and permanent authority be provided to develop and op- 
erate new and expanded vocational educational programs and services 
specifically designed for persons who have academic, social, economic, 
or other handicaps. 

5. The act provide permanent authority for work-study and should 
include work-study and work-experience programs in the secondary 
schools and those at the postsecondary levels related to vocational ana 
technical education. 

, 6. Funds and permanent authority be provided for the Commis- 
sioner to make grants to State boards of vocational education and, 
with the approval of the State board, to colleges and universities, 
and/or to public educational agencies, to construct facilities and 
operate residential vocational schools. 

1 . The act provide for at least 25 percent of the funds appropriated 
for allocation to the States to be used for purposes set forth in purpose 
(2) postsecondary schools, and (3) adult programs, of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. 

8., The act include vocational homemaking education in a separate 
section of the act with specific funding authorization. 

9. The act provide for the distribution of funds to the States on 
liases which will encourage increased enrollment, attendance, and 
improved performance. 
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10. The act permit matching of the Federal allotment on a statewide 
basis. 

11. Provision be made for States to receive allotments earlier in the 
calendar year, and expenditure of funds be authorized through the 
succeeding year. 

12. The act provide that salaries and expenses needed for the admin- 
istration of vocational and technical education be included in the 
annual appropriation for this act. 

13. Provisions for developing a State plan in the act provide that a. 
State shall, through its designated State board for vocational educa- 
tion : 

(a) Submit for approval a properly executed legal contract to 
the Commissioner of Education on such forms and in such detail 
as the Commissioner deems necessary to assure compliance with 
the provisions of the act and regulations ; 

(b) Submit a 5-year projected plan for administering and 

operating programs of vocational and technical education.. An 
annual updating of the plan jx> reflect changes and modifications 
contemplated would be submitted on or before the beginning of 
each fiscal year. # . 

14. The act recognize the need and provide support for professional 
and paraprofessional staff recruitment, preparation, and upgrading 
at all levels, including leadership, administration, teacher, education, 
and counseling and guidance, on a State, regional, and national basis. 

15. Twenty-five percent of the funds appropriated for title IV of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 be set aside for opportunity grants 
for students interested in entering postsecondary technical and voca- 
tional programs. 

16. Funds be authorized for pilot projects to study the feasibility 
of reimbursement to employers for unusual costs of supervision, train- 
ing, and instruction of part-time cooperative students in publicly sup- 
ported education. 

17. Ten percent of the sums appropriated for the purposes listed in 
section 4(a) of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 shall be used 
by the Commissioner of Education for the following purposes : 

{a) For grants or contracts to colleges and universities and 
other public or nonprofit private agencies and institutions to pay 
part ox the cost of research, and dissemination of research results 
in vocational and technical education ; 

(Jb) For grants or contracts approved by the operating bureau 
for evaluation, demonstration, and experimental programs in voca- 
tional and technical education and for dissemination of results ; 

((?) For grants to States for paying part of the cost of State 
research coordinating units, State research, evaluation, demon- 
stration, and experimental programs in vocational and technical 
education, and dissemination of results. 

18. The act provide funds and require the Office of Education, to 

be responsible for collecting data and preparing an annual descrip- 
tive and analytical report on vocational education to be submitted to 
the President and Congress. . 

19. The act provide that each State conduct a periodic statewide re- 
view and evaluation of its vocational education program. 

20. The act include, within the definition of vocational education, 
“prevocational” and “employability skills.” 
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21. Section 4(a) of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 be changed 
to delete the word “area” and that section 8.2 be changed to read : “The 
term vocational education facilities refers to * * *” 

22. The definition of vocational education in the act be expanded 
to include the responsibility of education for initial job placement 
and followup for persons who : 

(a) Have completed or are about to complete a program of 
education, 

(&) Require part-time employment to remain in school, 

(c) Need work experience which is an integral part of an edu- 
cation program. 

23. In order to meet current needs, authorization levels for adminis- 
tering and operating programs of vocational and technical education 
under the act be established as follows : 





Students served 


Amount 


Proportion 


I* Grants to States and grants authorized by the Commissioner of 

Education 

A. Grants to States for — 

1. Maintenance and expansion of operating programs. 

2. Construction. 

3. Ancillary services. 

4. Teacher education and professional development. 


8,000,000 


$500, 000,000 




Total _ 

B. Grants to be authorized by the Commissioner for — 

1. Research, development, evaluation, and experi- 

mentation, 10 percent 

2. Special programs for teacher education and pro- 

fessional development, 25 percent 




437,500,000 

50, 000, 000 
12, 500,000 


50-50 

100 

100 


II. Work-study program 

III. Innovative programs 

IV. Residential vocational schools (50) 

V. Program for socially, economically, and culturally disadvantaged.. 

VI. Vocational homemaking. 


575.000 

175. 000 

25. 000 

175. 000 
2,000, 000 


350.000. 000 

200. 000. 000 
200, 000, 000 
300, 000, 000 

15,000,000 


90-10 

100 

90-10 

90-10 

50-50 


Total 


no, 950, 000 


1, 565, 000, 000 





* Including 2,000,000 in home economics. 



The following recommendations are directed to the attention of the 
Commissioner of Education. They are recommendations which the 
Council feels will make decided improvement in the status and quality 
of vocational education. 

24. There be established two to four centers for curriculum develop- 
ment in vocational education. 

25. The Office of Education provide staff for the National Advisory 
Committee on Vocational Education and establish guidelines for help- 
ing the States make more effective use of State advisory boards. 

Growth and Development 

The rate of growth in enrollment in vocational education changed 
sharply with the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
from roughly 4 percent per year prior to the act to roughly 14 percent 
per year after the act. The greatest change in enrollment occurs in 
post-secondary education programs. Extreme variation among the 
States is noted for every facet of vocational education. For example, 
the 1966 national average for percentage of secondary school students 
(grades 9-12) enrolled in vocational education is 25.4, but the varia- 
tion among tne States ranges from 10.5 to 50.6 percent. 
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Finance 

In response to the report of the Panel of Consultants on Vocational 
Education and the Vocational Education Act of 1963, Federal financ- 
ing of vocational education changed from roughly $55 million in 1964 
to roughly $157 million in 1965, and to $234 million in 1966. The 
average Federal investment per pupil in 1966 was $24; the amount of 
the Federal investment for the various occupational categories ranged 
from a low of $6 to a high of $78 per student enrolled. 

Although the Federal funds have been increased and these in turn 
have stimulated increased expenditures by the States, it is quite evi- 
dent that the funds have not been commensurate with the need. If oc- 
cupational opportunities are to be made available to all persons in all 
communities, it is essential that funding be increased. 



Administration 

At the Federal level the principal emphasis on vocational education 
is vested in the Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Bu- 
reau of Adult, Vocational, and Library Programs. Changes in the 
organizational structure of the division have been made from time to 
time to reflect new emphases defined in the Federal legislation. In 
addition, the Office of Education has adopted a regional structure as a 
part of its process of decentralization. 

The evidence indicates that the States have been sensitive to the 
needs for administrative change and a few States have made sweeping 
changes in their administrative structure for vocational education. 
Although objective evidence is not available concerning the degree of 
organizational change in local administrative structures, it is known 
that these staffs have been augmented in many instances to provide 
for expanded programs of vocational education. 



Research 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 provided that 10 percent of 
the money available for vocational education be reserved to the Com- 
missioner of Education for use in research in vocational education. 
Accordingly, $39 million were made available in fiscal years 1965 
through 1967 in support of 448 research projects, two research centers 
(located at the Ohio State University and at the North Carolina State 
University), and 44 research coordinating units located in the various 

States. # . . 

Predetermined priority areas were used as a basis for distributing 
research effort over a broad range of the research continuum. Review 
of the research indicates that some attention was given to each of the 
areas recommended by the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Educa- 
tion as areas i n need or research emphasis. 

The research function in vocational education was assigned to the 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education on July 20,, 1964, and 
reassigned to the newly created Bureau of Research on July 1, 1965, 
The division primarily concerned with vocational education research, 
in the Bureau of Research, is the Division of Comprehensive and Voca- 
tional Education Research. 
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Although the act called for 10 percent of the funds to be devoted to 
research, only 4.8 percent ($10 million) was appropriated for fiscal 
year 196T, and 6.8 percent ($13.55 million) projected/ as a budget item 
for fiscal year 1968. 

Teacher Education 

The total number of vocational education teachers in the United 
States was 124,042 for the fiscal year 1966. This number represented 
an increase of 13.7 percent over the previous year. The number of voca- 
tional education teachers is expected to increase by at least 150 percent 
during the next decade. 

It is evident that the States must expand and improve plans for 
teacher education to meet future requirements. Particular emphasis 
needs to be placed upon finding new sources of vocational teachers, in- 
service teacher education, flexibility in State certification, and in the 
selection and upgrading of teacher educators. 

Vocational Guidance 

The need for vocational guidance appears as an urgent and critical 
problem in vocational education. Although nine out of 10 Am erican 
high schools provide counseling services, only, about 50 percent of the 
high schools provide any form of vocational guidance. 

Because realistic occupational selection is a problem of top priority 
in American education and because a person’s occupation is so much a 
part of his total life, some forms of vocational guidance, including 
actual work experience, must have continuous emphasis during a large 
part of a person’s educational career. 

Despite the demonstrated importance of vocational guidance schools 
have not moved ahead rapidly in establishing such services for stu- 
dents. It is evident that improvements in both quality and quantity of 
vocational guidance have been made in recent years, yet at least half 
of the youth in high school have been denied vocational guidance 
on an organized basis as a part of their educational career. 

Leadership Development 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 provided opportunity to 
expand leadership development programs for teachers and administra- 
tors in vocational education. The first efforts have been quite successful. 
However,, the demand for leadership is continuous and the program 
needs national stimulation and coordination in order to provide appro- 
priately for State and local needs. 

Youth Organizations 

The value of youth organizations has been demonstrated over the 
years. Youth organizations provide an extension of vocational instruc- 
tion of great personal value to youth. Since the Panel of Consultants 
made its study of vocational education in 1961-62, six new national 
youth organizations have been formed. 
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Curriculum and Instructional Materials 

The need for curriculum review, revision, and expansion, and the 
need for related instructional material has never been greater. These - 
perennial problems of vocational education have not received the atten- 
tion that is necessary. Particularly important is national cooperation 
and support of curriculum and instructional materials activity, includ- 
ing adequate provision for printing and dissemination of materials 
produced. 

The imperative nature of the demand for instructional materials 
was recognized in 1961-62, and yet only minimal attention has been 
devoted to this need at national and State levels. 

Contemporary Local Programs 

A sample of 109 local schools throughout the Nation indicated that 
683 new vocational education courses had been organized since the 
passage of the act in 1963. Conclusions based on this small sample 
show a growing interest among schools to provide vocational educa- 
tion programs. Although many unsolved problems stand in the way 
of more rapid development of vocational education the principal 
limitations are buildings, equipment, instructional services in gen- 
eral, and funds to support these new developments. 

Selected Achievements and Limitations 

Part II of the Council report indicates in detail the achievements 
and limitations of vocational education. The following items represent 
selected highlights. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

Vocational education served 31.3 persons per 1,000 population in 
1966, an increase of 10.2 over 1961. 

Vocational education is serving 25.4 percent of secondary school 
students, 3.2 percent of the 20-24 year age group, and 2.8 percent of 
the 25-64 year age group. 

Approximately 80 percent of the persons available for placement 
were placed in the occupation for which they were trained or in a 
related area. 

The rate of growth of enrollment in vocational education is approxi- 
mately 14 percent. 

The most rapid rate of growth occurs in postsecondary institutions. 

Approximately 7 million were enrolled in vocational education 
programs in fiscal year 1967. 

States are showing unique capability in devising ways to staff teach- 
ing positions where teacher shortages exist. Studies of the more pro- 
ductive techniques should reveal patterns for use on a long-term basis 
and with a desired degree of productivity for the effort expended. 

A new era in research mindedness has developed in vocational edu- 
cation throughout the Nation. 

Research projects (448) during the 3-year period from fiscal year 
1965-67 have covered a broad area of the research continuum. 

The Federal-State-local process for administration of vocational 
education (and national emergency) programs has been demonstrated 
to be sound. 
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The stability of vocational education is attributable, in a large part, 
to the fact that the Federal Government has dealt with only one State 
agency hi this field; namely, the State board for vocational education. 

Increased funding under the Vocational Education Act of 1968 has 
stimulated development of vocational education at State and local 

l6V6lSt 

Funds available for construction of vocational education facilities 
have expanded the opportunity for enrollment hi vocational education. 

Great strides have been taken in providing leadership opportuni- 
ties in national, regional, and State conferences and seminars. 

Youth organizations are an integral part of the total program of 
vocational education. The number of such organizations has grown 
since 1963, and their contribution to the development of youth is 
. exemplary in the highest degree. t . . 

Vocational guidance is gaining substantial recognition as an essen- 
tial element of vocational education. 

LIMITATIONS 

Keporting of vocational education data is suffering from the lack 
of a fully developed data collection and reporting system. 

Vocational education programs and services have not expanded 
rapidly in response to the needs of people in metropolitan areas, 
particularly for the culturally and economically disadvantaged, and 
residents of slums and ghetto neighborhoods. 

There has been a continued development of teacher education on 
the basis of occupational categories rather than a concentration of 
programs serving all services on the campus. This practice does not 
foster the concept of a broad view of vocational teacher education. 

Failure to provide for research purpose the full 10 percent of the 
vocational funds, as provided in Public Law 88-210, has created in- 
efficiency in the research program, particularly with reference to con- 
tinuing projects. 

Limited funds have been applied to research directly related to 
the operating program. Such research needs could be satisfied in part 
by reserving part of the total research fund to be allocated to the 
States and the operating bureau for experimental, developmental, 
demonstration, and pilot programs. 

The administrative position of vocational education in the Office 
of Education is at the same level today as in 1961-62. 

Offices within the Office of Education, but not directly related to 
vocational education, exercise an unusual amount of control over voca- 
tional education. 

The Division of Vocational and Technical Education is understaffed 
and cannot provide proper leadership and service to the States. 

The total Federal vocational education fund is entirely too small to 
expand and develop programs in accord with the need. 

Funds have not been allocated from the vocational education acts 
to provide properly for the needs of the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education, U.S. Office of Education. Consequently, serv- 
ices desired by the States are not provided and instructional materials 
prepared are not printed or distributed. 
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Vocational education funds are forced to compete at a disadvantage 
with the more favorable funding available through other Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Despite the significant development in leadership activity, the extent 
of such activity does not measure up to the national need. 

Not all of the students enrolled in vocational education programs 
belong to their respective youth organizations. 

Curriculum and instructional materials for vocational education 
apparently have had a very low priority in the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation; this is not consistent with national needs. 

All youth do not receive the benefits of vocational guidance ; a com- 
mitment is needed among schools to provide vocational guidance as 
a recognized part of the total education process. 

Emphasis upon the vocational aspects of guidance does not begin 
early enough in the educational structure; such emphasis must be 
continuous but varying in nature with maturation and interest of 
students. 

Social and Manpower Environment of Vocational Education 

The rapidly expanding national economy has been accompanied by 
serious national problems centering around social and economic dis- 
parity. Higher educational demands have been made upon workers, 
and pockets of poverty have developed in many parts of the Nation. 

Federal legislation was passed to offer economic relief and occupa- 
tional training. These acts served primarily a remedial function and 
were not aimed at elimination of the causes of the problem. Later 
legislation such as the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act are structured to attack 
the root of the problem. ' 

Innovations and New Directions 

The total educational system is engaged in a period of evaluation, re*- 
search, and experimentation as part of the search for new and more 
effective means to meet contemporary educational requirements.. With 
the growing recognition that many youths are leaving school. inade- 
quately prepared to enter the labor market new opportunities are 
being provided in the way of vocational preparation for a larger 
portion of the school population. 



PART I— REVIEW 







CHAPTER 1.— THE PANEL OF CONSULTANTS ON VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION AND THE VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ACT OF 1963 



As the sixties began, the pressure of an unprecedented technological 
development created, opportunities for vocational education to expand 
its activities to provide more appropriately for persons who were pre- 
paring for work and for those who needed both to improve their voca- 
tional skills and technical knowledge to compete more effectively for 
a place in the changing occupational structure. 

V ocational education needed to move forward, but more importantly 
it needed a strong base upon which to operate amid the complexity of 
the space age. This need was recognized by President J ohn F. Kennedy, 
who recommended in his message to the Congress on American educa- 
tion, February 20, 1961, that a Panel of Consultants on Vocational 
Education be convened to review and evaluate the current program 
of vocational education and make recommendations for improving and 
redirecting the program. 

The Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education conducted its re- 
view and evaluation of vocational education from November 1961 
through November 1962. 



REPORT OF THE PANEL 

The Panel cited a number of conclusions and limitations concerning 
the national program of vocational education. These are reproduced in 
full on the following pages as introductory material preceding this 
review of the vocational education program by the Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education. In chapter 10, the conclusions and limita- 
tions identified by the Panel of Consultants will be used as a base for 
evaluating the influence of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 
The changes which have taken place regarding the conclusions and 
limi tations will serve as practical implications of growth and change 
due to the influence of the act. 

Conclusions and limitations identified by the Panel have been ex- 
tracted from the Panel’s report and are presented from three reference 

E oints: (1) achievements in vocational education, (2) the people served 
y vocational education, and (3) the areas of service essential for the 
proper operation of vocational education. 

Conclusions Concerning Achievements in Vocational Education 

The availability of vocational education to youth and adults varies 
inordinately from State to State. 

(89) 
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Vocational education enrollment, which has increased 2.3 percent 
annually since 1918, by 1960-61 was serving 13 percent of the 15-19- 
year age group and 2 percent of the out-of-school youth and adults 
between 20 and 64 years of age. 

The extension program in vocational education in 1960-61 enrolled 
283,922 more students than the in-school youth program. 

Over two-thirds of those enrolled in area technical programs were 
out-of-school youth and adults. Of 620 institutions offering area tech- 
nician training, 31 percent were community (junior) college or 4- 
year institutions of higher education. 

In the large cities, me vocational education enrollment represented 
115,575 students, 18 percent of the total enrollment in grades 10 to 12. 

Limited data are available on placement of graduates from scattered 
surveys made on different bases, with consequent lack of comparability. 

(a) Trade and industrial education, . — Approximately two-thirds 
of the trade and industrial education graduates in the North Atlantic 
region found employment in the occupational field for which they 
were trained. Data tor the North-Central region show some 56 per- 
cent of the graduates similarly employed 5 years after graduation. 
Percentages are somewhat higher for graduates of cooperative part- 
time programs. 

(b) Agricultural education. — A 40-year study indicated that slight- 
ly more than 40 percent were employed in farming and related occupa- 
tions. Other more limited studies show placement percentages of 47 
to 67 percent. 

(c) Technician training 'programs . — Studies of technicians trained 
under the National Defense Education Act indicate that half those 
trained in secondary school programs and two-thirds of those trained 
in post-high-school programs found employment in the occupational 
field for which they were trained. 

(d) Distributive education. — Various limited studies show that 43 
to 60 percent of graduates of distributive education were placed. 

Few data are available on earnings of vocational education grad- 
uates, except for graduates trained in NDEA programs. 

(a) Graduates of 2-year, post-high-school technical training pro- 
grams earned an average of $4,600 and graduates of 2-year-high-school 
programs earned $3,990. 

(b) There is some evidence to indicate that vocational agriculture 
graduates realize significantly more income than farmers without such 
training. 

Employers report that the distributive education program is a valu- 
able source of competent salespeople and management trainees. 

In its 45-year history, vocational education has responded well to 
the Nation’s needs in two world war efforts, the depression of the 
1930’s and the readjustment of World War II veterans. 

> Emergency training programs were assimilated into the public voca- 
tional program, apparently without harmful effects to the regular 
program. 

A start has been made, under the Area Redevelopment Act and the 
Manpower Development and Training Act, to utilize vocational train- 
ing for improvement of economic conditions. 

> Vocational education in the United States has made many contribu- 
tions to the development of comparable programs in other nations. 
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V 



Conclusions Concerning the People Served by Vocational 

Education 

Wide variations exist among the States, and among the. schools in 
the States, in the vocational curriculum offered for high school 

students. . . . 

The scope of the typical high school program is narrow in relation 

to needs of the present day : . , .. , 

(a) Rural schools have given little attention to the occupation needs 
of students who migrate to urban centers. . . . 

(&) Large high schools do not offer vocational programs in relation 
to probable need ; only one-fifth of the students attend a school where 
trade and industrial education is offered, and only one-tenth attend a 
school where distributive education is offered. 

The States have developed their own administrative patterns for 
vocational education; programs are found in many different kinds of 
secondary schools. 

Efficiency of operation depends to a large extent upon teacher edu- 
cation, student selection, ana class or shop organization. Plamung for 
plant and equipment is very important m vocational education. . 

Many young people in high school need special occupational in- 
struction if they have not been able to adjust to the regular school 

program and lack interest and motivation. 

A large proportion of the high school dropouts are representative 
of youth with special needs. Those who leave school early are usually 
unprepared to enter the labor market, where entry-level proficiency is 
demanded. Consequently, school dropouts comprise a large proportion 

of the unemployed. , 

Some cities have recognized the special problems of youth and, are 
aware of the necessity of new educational programs. 

Vocational and technical education programs for post-high-school 
youth and adults have developed rapidly in recent years to meet di- 
verse vocational needs. Curriculum patterns provide an opportunity 
for students to concentrate upon vocational content ana enter the 

world of work more rapidly. , , 

Selection of students, enrollment, and cooperation with business and 
industry and placement of graduates have oeen satisfactory in post- 

high-school programs. , , , 

The “area” vocational school concept appears to have many advan- 
tages as a post-high-school institution. 

Effective administration of vocational and technical education at the 
Federal level has been achieved by the Divismn of Vocational and 
Technical Education of the U.S. Office of Education. 

Education for vocational competency may require that the workers 
of the future accept lifelong learning as a normal part of their occu- 
pational life. . , . 

More than 2 million persons were enrolled m part-time study, during 
1960-61, iov the purpose of updating and upgrading themselves m 
their vocations. 
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Conclusions Concerning the Areas of Service 

ADMINISTRATION, SUPERVISION, FINANCE 

Administration and supervision influence and exert quality control 
over the occupational, categories of vocational education. 

. Proper administration at the 'local school level will provide the en- 
vironment necessary for the development of excellence in vocational 
education. 

Each State has a staff of vocational education consultants who assist 
local districts with developmental and other problems in vocational 
education. 

> The amount of Federal financing of vocational education and the 
size of the professional staff at the Federal level are small compared 
with the funds and staff for other Federal agencies with comparable 
responsibilities. 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

Although teacher education is required by the Federal acts, each 
State has been free to develop its own program. 

Teacher education programs for agriculture, home economics, and 
distributive education have been largely conducted as parts of bac- 
calaureate degree programs. 

Trade and industrial teacher education, because the teacher must 
have an extensive occupational background, has not usuallv been con- 
ducted in a baccalaureate degree program. The States exhibit extreme 
variations in the ways and means used to provide teacher education 
for trade and industrial education. 

OURRICULUM A±TD INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

. Instructional materials are limited or nonexistent for many voca- 
tional education curriculums. Commercial publishers often cannot 
justify development of these materials because of limited demand. 

Curriculums have not been developed for many of the newer occu- 
pational specialties. 

Local and State vocational education agencies have developed cur- 
riculums and instructional materials for only a limited number of 
vocational education programs. Help from the Federal Government 
would enable them to expand this work. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Occupational information and vocational guidance are very impor- 
tant for young people as they progress through school and make 
choices related to them vocations. 

A great mass of occupational information and some vocational and 
placement services are available from numerous Government agencies, 
especially the Department of Labor. 

Despite the special Federal legislative provisions, specialized State 
supervision, local and State expenditures, and the services available 
from many agencies — business, industry, labor, agriculture, and 
others — there is dissatisfaction with the results achieved. 
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RESEARCH 

Although a considerable amount of research has been carried out, 
it falls far short of meeting current needs. _ 

Some compilations of completed research projects have been made 
at the national level — largely graduate-student these— -but no compre- 
liensive reporting has been done, and little has been done with respect 
to coordination of research activities. . , , , 

Research projects in vocational and technical education have largely 
been confined to those of normative-survey type, with little attention 
paid to experimental research under controlled conditions. 

Limitations Concerning Achievements in Vocational Education 

Vocational education is not sufficiently sensitive to supply-and- 
demand factors in the labor force. In comparison with present and 
projected needs of the labor force, the enrollments of in-school youth 
and out-of-school youth and adults are very small. 

Vocational education is not available in many schools. When enroll- 
ment is compared with age groups to be served by vocational educa- 
tion, there is generally (a) a gross lack of availability nationally, and 
(&) a wide variation of availability among the States. . 

Opportunity for vocational choice is greatly limited. A special 
study of six States revealed that although two-thirds of the schools 
offered one or more vocational programs for in-school youth, nearly 
half of the schools did not offer home economics or agriculture, nearly 
90 percent did not offer trade and industrial education, and nearly 
95 percent did not offer programs of distributive education. 

Service to the urban population is meager. The vocational enroll- 
ment of 18 percent of youth in high schools in the large cities is 
inadequate in the great population centers. . 

Although some vocational schools have well-organized placement 
services for graduates, many do not provide this essential service on an 
organized basis. There are few organized programs for systematic 
followup of students after graduation or placement. . 

Development of placement data on a nationwide basis is hampered 
by the lack of standard procedures in the reporting of placements. 

The limi ted evidence available indicates that placements from many 
programs may be somewhat lower than desirable. However, when inter- 
preting apparently low placement data, it should be remembered that 
many graduates enter military service or go op. to further schooling. 

The contributions of vocational education in international programs 
are small in comparison to probable need. Vocational educators are 
not generally involved in the initial planning for economic aid to 
other nations. 

Limitations Concerning the People Served by Vocational 

Education 

Programs for high school youth are limited in scope and availability. 
About half the high schools offering trade and industrial education 
have four or fewer programs, and these are closely related to single 
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occupations. The problem of availability is in part a function of the 
size of the school ; it is even more a function of the commitment of the 
school to occupational preparation as an element of the instructional 
program. 

High schools have failed to provide basic training programs for 
groups of occupations. Limiting instruction to single occupations re- 
duces the scope of a school’s program. Federal aia has not generally 
been available to support the development of instruction for groups or 
clusters of occupations. 

Long-term planning at the State and local levels must be improved. 
Although many excellent examples of planning can be cited, major 
problems exist in the rural schools and in the high schools of the large 
cities. Statewide coordination involving all groups concerned with the 
total program of training and employment is imperative. 

Research and study of operational efficiency have been neglected. 
Raising instructional effectiveness depends in large measure on re- 
search in operational efficiency, the implementation of research find- 
ings, and better utilization of instructional devices such as programed 
learning. 

High school programs must be improved to meet the needs of emer- 
gency conditions. Programs must be restructured or expanded to reflect 
employment needs of the. economy. Such programs must be kept up 
to date in terms of changing occupational conditions. 

YOUTH WITH SPECIAL SKILLS 

Adequate provision has not been made in the Nation’s vocational 
education program for youth with special needs. In many respects 
vocational education has been as selective as has academic education 
with reference to accepting students. 

Aside from the provisions of the continuation program which for 
a time contributed to the educational development of these young 
people, the vocational program is not prepared to meet their needs. 
This does not mean that vocational education has not recognized the 
need or that the public schools have not provided services for these 
young people. The fact does remain, however, that the dimensions 
of the problem have so expanded that new and appropriate attention 
is demanded. With respect to this problem, the panel makes specific 
recommendations in part III of this report. 

The value and potential contribution of these young people to their 
own welfare and to that of society, and the national economy and 
security should be recognized and respected. 

ADULT PROGRAMS 

Extreme variation in curriculum offerings indicates that, in many 
States, post-high-school youth and adults do not have an opportunity 
for vocational instruction. In part, this situation may be due to the 
lack of leadership from the Federal program to stimulate such pre- 
em ' 



— rriculum offerings tend to be concentrated in the popular tech- 
nologies. More than 40 percent of the curriculum offerings are to be 
found in electronics. It is obvious that other technologies have not had 
appropriate development in post-high-school instruction. 
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Insufficient funds and restrictive provisions in present Federal leg- 
islation have inhibited development of certain types of programs. For 

3 1e, programs of training for office occupations have rarely been 
e tor Federal assistance. 

In nearly every occupational field, employment opportunities exceed 
the availability of post-high-school preemployment instruction. In- 
structional needs for trained manpower exceed the total capacity of the 
present public school program to provide for these manpower needs. 

Much evidence is available to indicate that more people will, spend 
more time in continuing their education in relation to specific job re- 
quirements. Yet the program of continuing education is neither suffi- 
ciently broad nor extensive to meet this need. 

The public school program for out-of-school youth and adults in- 
cludes a wide range of subject matter, but the range must be vastly 
expanded in the future. 

Many workers who desire occupational training have not been able 
to obtain it because of inaccessibility of appropriate programs. 

Many educators in positions of leadership have failed to recognize 
the importance of vocational education for employed persons and 
have not promoted its development. Lack of initiative and imagina- 
tion in exploring new occupational fields has tended to restrict pro- 
gram offerings to those which have been commonly provided in the 
past. 

Belated training for apprentices at school has had severe limita- 
tions: 

(a) Adequate classroom space and appropriate instructional equip- 
ment and materials have not been available for many types of courses. 
These inadequacies have caused some programs to be removed from 
the public schools. 

(b) Craftsmen used as teachers for related training and skill train- 
ing of both apprentices and journeymen have not been afforded ade- 
quate opportunities to learn modem instructional methods. 

Limitations Concerning the Areas op Service 

ADMINISTRATION, SUPERVISION, FINANCE 



Many school districts are too small to provide a diversified offering 
of vocational training or to provide proper supervision of vocational 
teaching activities. 

The State plan for vocational education may not be effective where 
those affected by its provisions have not been mvolved in its prepara- 
tion or when: it is not kept up to date. 

The Federal Government, which has encouraged and stimulated the 
development of vocational training^ today provides only a minor por- 
tion of the support for this educational activity. 

The administration of vocational education at the Federal level is 
handicapped by a status which does not permit its maximum effect 
tiveness. 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

All vocational teacher-education programs need provisions for fre- 
quent review, evaluation, upgrading, and redirection. Although the 
specific problems are different in each of the occupational categories, 
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effective teacher education is a major asset in vocational education and 
should not become static and routine. 

Teacher-education programs should reflect newer ideas of teaching 
and learning. One of the major problems in adapting research findings 
to specific teacher-education programs is to reduce the timelag between 
research findings and actual utilization of data. 

The Federal leadership in vocational education does not occupy a 
position where it can be fully effective in liaison contacts and leader- 
ship functions. 

curriculum ant instructional materials 

A national plan for coordinating the development of curriculums, 
courses of study, and instructional materials is needed. This will re- 
quire interstate and Federal cooperation, with the main coordination 
responsibility in the Federal office. 

Programs of vocational education are handicapped by lack of knowl- 
edge of the existing resources within the States and the lack of a plan 
for a nationwide group of instructional materials laboratories capable 
of meeting the needs. 

A plan for close cooperation must be worked out between the in- 
structional materials laboratories and other agencies which publish 
instructional materials. Such a plan should help to utilize more fully 
the materials developed by all and to reduce the overall cost. 

Activities of the instructional materials laboratories must be co- 
ordinated with research agencies dealing with this field. This might 
well involve locating the laboratories and research agencies in prox- 
imity to each other. 

Substantially increased financial support for programs of curric- 
ulum and instructional materials development is necessary, as well 
as increased attention to the training of professional personnel for 
curriculum and instructional materials development. 

vocational guidance 

There is much misunderstanding concerning the nature of voca- 
tional guidance in its relationship to occupational information and 
other phases of counseling activities. 

Opportunities to provide vocational guidance are not fully realized. 
For whom is vocational guidance intended? Is there an appropriate 
amount of vocational guidance for every student? “What is the role 
of the school, the home, the church, and other institutions ? 

Much vocational guidance is shallow. There is too much guidance 
of a clerical type, an information, giving and receiving process with 
little concern or knowledge of the demands of occupations and the 
world of work. How, and to what extent, is the occupational informa- 
tion process related to personal and social guidance? If one has never 
worked in business or industry, how well equipped is he to guide or 
inform someone else ? 

The competencies required of personnel in guidance are not well 
understood. What qualifications make the effective counselor? To 
what extent can the understanding teacher help ? 

A tendency toward an aristocracy of guidance seems to exist. Is too 
much of the guidance effort devoted to seeking the talented? Are 
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tea,chers and counselors themselves oriented strongly to higher educa- 
tion, prone to favor the collegebound ? To what extent are the teach- 
ers’ marks predeterminants of other courses, occupations, and social 
status? 

Vocational guidance does not avail the potential army of dropouts. 
How does guidance help the delinquent, the reluctant, the culturally 
deprived? More and better education of all types at all levels for all 
citizens is the current and predicted demand. To what extent will 
guidance promote this? Of what importance to the Nation is a mean- 
ingful program of occupational information and vocational guidance? 



RESEARCH 



Little money has been available from any source to support research 
in vocational education, yet few fields of inquiry would appear more 
promising in terms of benefits to individuals as well as to society. 

The leadership of vocational education has not been committed to 
necessity for continuous research. Those who control vocational educa- 
tion funds, preoccupied with immediate operational responsibilities, 
often do not attach importance to activities beyond those necessary 
in the current program. 

A considerable amount of the research has been superficial, with 
little depth or penetration. 

Relatively little research has pooledtho resources of the different 
disciplines that have bearing on vocational and technical education, 
such as sociology, economics, psychology, and labor market analysis. 1 



THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 

The report of the Panel, “Education for a Changing World # of 
Work,” was used as a basis for drafting the Vocational Education 
of 1963, 2 

The 1963* act focused on services to people — meeting the needs of 
individuals— in contrast to prior acts which only provided for train- 
ing personnel in a few occupational categories. The effect of this shift 
in emphasis was to remove artificial barriers to flexibility in student 
programing, which had developed through the use of occupational 
categories. The intent of the new act was to provide services to people 
without respect to predetermined occupational groupings. Occupa- 
tions designated as professional occupations (usually those requiring 
a baccalaureate degree) were not to be included among the occupa- 
tions for which framing was to be provided. With this exception, the 
act suggested, in effect, that if a training need existed, funds were 
available to take care of the need. . 

As a result the Vocational Education Act of 1963 designated six 
purposes for which Federal funds could be used. They were: (1) 
Vocational education for persons attending high school: (2) voca- 
tional education for persons who have completed or left high school 
and who are available for full-time study in preparation for entering 
the labor market; (3) vocational education for persons who have 

»U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. "Education for 
a Chanping World of Work s Report of the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 1 ' 
(OE-80021) . Washington : U.8. Government Printing Office, 1004, pp. 108-205. 

» Public Law 88-210, 88th Cong., Dee. 18, 1008. 
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already entered the labor market and who need training or retraining 
to achieve stability or advancement in employment; (4) vocational 
education for persons who have academic, socioeconomic, or other 
handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in the regular voca- 
tional education program; (5) construction of area vocational educa- 
tion school facilities; and (6) ancillary services and activities to assure 
quality in all vocational education programs, such as teacher training 
and supervision, program evaluation, special demonstration and ex- 
perimental programs, development of instructional materials, and 
State administration and leadership, including periodic evaluation 
of State and local vocational education programs and services in 
light of information regarding projected manpower needs and job 
opportunities. 

Allotments to the States were based on the number of persons in the 
various age groups needing vocational education and the per capita 
income within the States. The States were required to provide matching 
funds at least equal to the Federal allotment. Ten percent of the sums 
appropriated were to be used to make grants to colleges, universities, 
public and private nonprofit agencies, State boards, and to local educa- 
tional agencies to pay part of the costs of research, training programs, 
experimental, developmental, or pilot programs to meet the special 
needs of vocational education. Research funds were reserved for alloca- 
tion through the Commissioner of Education. Ninety percent of the 
funds were allotted to the States to expand, improve, and develop new 
programs in vocational education. The act stipulated that 33*4 percent 
for years prior to July 1968, and 25 percent thereafter, of the State 
allotment shall be used only for construction of area vocational school 
facilities or for vocational education for persons who have completed 
or left high school. It was also required that at least 3 percent of the 
allotment shall only be used for ancillary services to improve vocational 
education. 

SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

Appointment of the Panel of Consultants renewed the visibility of 
vocational education in the eyes of the Congress and the Nation, and 
pointed to the social and economic potential of vocational education in 
relation to achieving national goals. 

The report of the Panel cited conclusions based upon a compre- 
hensive study of vocational education and placed an emphasis upon 
some of the Hunting factors which made it difficult for vocational edu- 
cation to exert its full social and economic effort. 

The Congress used the report of the Panel extensively in the prep- 
aration of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, and in effect 
stimulated a number of forces designed to improve and expand the 
vocational education program of the Nation. 

Among the many provisions of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 was one requiring periodic review of vocational education. This 
review was initiated by the Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 
Chapter 2 describes the status of vocational education as the Council 
found it during the study in 1967. 



CHAPTER 2.— GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Vocational education has grown significantly in enrollment since 
the review by the Panel of Consultants in 1962, and many new develop- 
ments are apparent to the observer in 1967. This chapter is concerned 
primarily with enrollment status and trends. A variety of comparisons 
are made showing National, regional, and State changes. 

Enrollments are shown from the standpoint of two major elements : 
occupational categories and educational levels. Such comparisons re- 
flect the influence of the Smith-Hughes Act, the George-Barden Act 
(as amended)., and the Vocational Eductaion Act of 1963. 

In addition, the chapter includes comparative data concerning 
schools, teachers, and occupational areas served by vocational edu- 
cation. 

ENROLLMENT 

Statistical data concerning enrollment in vocational education were 
reported on the basis of occupational classifications during the period 
1960-64. Beginning with fiscal year 1965, the first year for which data 
were available showing the influence of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, data were also provided showing enrollment of persons in the 
four categories based on service to people. 

The full impact of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 does not 
begin to show up in the data reported from the States until fiscal year 
1966. Funds were not available until late in 1964, and some States were 
not able to fully organize and develop new programs prior to the end 
of the reporting period for fiscal year 1965. Thus, the data for 1965 
represent only a partial influence upon the States. Program growth 
did occur in nearly all of the States, however, and in nearly all of the 
areas. 

Total Enrollment in Vocational Ed ucation 

Table 1 shows the total growth of the program of vocational educa- 
tion for the vears 1960-67. A substantial increase in the percentage of 
enrollment for 1965 over 1964 is due primarily to the inclusion of 
vocational education for office occupations. This accounted for an addi- 
tional enrollment of 730,904 persons. 

(99) 
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TABLE i— TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 1 FISCAL 
YEARS 1960-67 



Fiscal year 



Total enrollment Percentage Increase 



1960 3.J68.149 

1961 - 3, 855, 064 

1962*" " - 4,072,677 5.6 

1963IIIIH- - - 4,217,198 3.5 

1904 4,566,390 8.3 

19G5 _a V_-I-r 5,430,611 18.9 

1966*111 1 6,070,059 }!• \ 

1967— ——————— 4 6, 880, 000 13.3 

t U S DeDartment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Digest of Annual Reports, 1960 - 63 , Review of Activities In Federally 

• mSSS^SS ^ of^nSI indlM Education. Includes enrollment of 1,237.086-Office Occuoa- 
lions. 

4 Projected. 

Table 2 shows a comparison of the fiscal year 1966 enrollment in 
vocational education per 1,000 population with that of 1961. Four of 
the States had a decrease hi enrollment per 1,000 population, whereas 
the remaining 46 States plus the District of Columbia increased the 
enrollment per 1,000 population. The total national increase m enroll- 
ment during the period fiscal years 1965 and 1966 was 10.2 per 1,000 
population. Figure 1 shows the data for fiscal year 1966 in the form of 
a map of the United States. The States vary considerably in the extent 
to which vocational education reaches their population. 

TABLE 2 -TOTAL POPULATION, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ENROLLMENT, AND ENROLLMENT PER 1,000 POPU- 
TABLE 2. IUIAL r» TioN; YEARS lg66 fiNQ ^ COMPARED 
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